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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE EVENTs in Poland, Hungary and other parts of the 
Soviet orbit have tended to overshadow the usual drama 
provided by the quadrennial election spectacle here. This 
is nothing new in American history. As our world has gotten 
smaller and smaller, events in other nations have acquired 
an immediacy for even the most poorly informed Americans. 
Eight years ago, of course, the Truman-Dewey-Wallace- 
Thurmond embroglio took place against the background 
of the Soviet blockade of Berlin, which preceded the na- 
tional conventions and continued for some months after 
Mr. Truman was re-inaugurated. Most dramatic, of course. 
was the strange confluence of 1932-33, in which the two 
great antagonists of the following decade, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler, achieved power almost simul- 
taneously. By way of contrast, Americans participating in 
the election of 1848, in which Zachary Taylor defeated 
Lewis Cass, were relatively unaware of the momentous 
events transpiring during that year in Europe; of course, 
the defeat of the 1848 revolutions ultimately had quite an 
impact on the population of the United States, for in those 
years our shores were open to all liberty-lovers, no ques- 
tions asked. 

This is not the first Presidential election, by the way, in 
which the principal stars have been held over from the 
previous election. The last repeat performance was in 1900. 
when William McKinley and William Jennings Bryan 
squared off for the second time. In that case, McKinley 
improved his majority the second time, but an assassin’s 
bullet in 1901 gave the Presidency to Theodore Roosevelt. 
In 1888 and 1892, Benjamin Harrison and Grover Cleveland 
did the whistle-stopping, setting two interesting records: In 
the first election, Cleveland got the most popular votes but 














lost in the Electoral College—the only man besides Samuel 
Tilden (1876) to undergo that experience. And in 1892 
Cleveland became the only President ever elected to two 
non-successive terms. Theodore Roosevelt tried to repeat the 
performance in 1912, without success. 

Further back, there were “repeat” elections in 1836-40, 
with Martin Van Buren and William Henry Harrison the 
candidates; in 1824-28, with John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson the principals; and in 1796-1800, when John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson sought the chief magistracy. In each 
of these cases, as in the Harrison-Cleveland races (but not 
in the McKinley-Bryan elections), the result of the second 
round was to reverse the outcome of the first. The Harrison 
and Adams families seem particularly ill-fated; of the four 
Presidents under those names, none received a second term 
and William Henry Harrison died of a grippe contracted at 
his inaugural. 

Since 1912, when Arizona and New Mexico were admitted 
to the Union, there have been 531 electoral votes—that is, 
a vote each for 96 seats in the Senate and 435 in the House. 
When Washington was elected, there were only 69 electoral 
votes. In those days, there was one Representative for every 
30.000 people; today a Congressman’s constituency is more 
than ten times as large. 

The first Presidential candidates to get more than a million 
votes were Harrison and Van Buren in 1840; more than 10 
million—Harding in 1920; more than 20 million—Hoover in 
1928. The only man thus far to get more than 30 million was 
Eisenhower in 1952. The first to get more than 300 electoral 
votes was Theodore Roosevelt in 1904; 400—Wilson in 
1912; 500—Franklin Roosevelt in 1936. FDR holds the 
record with 523. 
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THE ELECTION 


Introduction by the Editors 


HE following pages present re- 
oom by New LEADER corre- 
spondents, and special correspond- 
ents, on the election trend in key 
areas of the nation. One fact seems 
obvious: The race is between the 
personal popularity of Dwight Eisen- 
hower and the cumulative strength of 
the Democratic party. Weak local 
GOP candidates need Ike’s coat-tails; 
Adlai Stevenson’s hopes rest with 
strong local Democrats. The most 
common prediction is the re-election 
of the President and a Democratic 
Congress, but no election is decided 
until the ballots have been counted. 

To win, a Presidential candidate 
needs 266 of the 531 electoral votes. 
No Democrat has received less than 
87 since Reconstruction days; apart 
from 1936, no Republican has re- 
ceived less than 59 since Lincoln. 
Stevenson got 89 in the last elec- 
tion; Dewey got 99 and 189 in 
his two tries. Barring landslides of 
the 1928, 1936 and 1952 varieties, 
each party can usually count on 100. 

In 1952, Eisenhower received 33.9 
million votes, Stevenson 27.3 million. 
Registration this year has not kept 
pace with the population increase; 
not much more than 60 million votes 
will be cast on November 6. Since 
1940, the Republicans have always 
mustered at least 21 million, the 
Democrats at least 24 million. Since 
it seems doubtful that either candi- 
date will get less than 25 million this 
year, the election will be decided by 
510 million ticket-splitters, inde- 
pendents and “strays,” most of them 
Concentrated in the closely-divided 
North and West. That is why the 
campaign has been pitched to the 
marginal moderate rather than the 
Party militant. In most states, every 
Vote will count; and this is especially 
true of the Congressional races. 
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What the Surveys Indicate 


The table below represents a consensus of pre-election surveys by pub- 
lic opinion polls, newspapers and magazines, as well as the reports of 
our own correspondents and the voting records of the last four elections: 


EISENHOWER 
STRONG (59) 
Colorado (6) 
Indiana (13) 
Kansas (8) 

Maine (5) 
Nebraska (6) 
Nevada (3) 

New Hampshire (4) 
North Dakota (4) 
South Dakota (4) 
Vermont (3) 
Wyoming (3) 


EISENHOWER 
LEADING (150) 
Arizona (4) 
Connecticut (8) 
Delaware (3) 
Idaho (4) 

Towa (10) 
Maryland (9) 
Montana (4) 
New Jersey (16) 
New York (45) 
Ohio (25) 
Oregon (6) 
Utah (4) 
Wisconsin (12) 


Indicated Eisenhower: 209 


STEVENSON 
STRONG (107) 
Alabama (11) 
Arkansas (8) 
Georgia (12) 
Louisiana (10) 
Mississippi (8) 
Missouri (13) 
North Carolina (14) 
Rhode Island (4) 
South Carolina (8) 
Tennessee (11) 
West Virginia (8) 


STEVENSON 
LEADING (56) 
Minnesota (11) 
New Mexico (4) 
Oklahoma (8) 
Texas (24) 
Washington (9) 


Indicated Stevenson: 163 


EIGHT KEY STATES TO WATCH (159) 


California (32) 
Florida (10) 
Illinois (27) 
Kentucky (10) 


Massachusetts (16) 
Michigan (20) | 
Pennsylvania (32) 
Virginia (12) 





\ 


Ew YorRK, Pennsylvania and 

New Jersey loom as major bat- 
tlegrounds of the 1956 White House 
competition. These fertile political 
fields, Republican in Presidential 
years but Democratic when. only 
state offices are at stake, may well 
spell success or failure for Adlai Ste- 
venson’s second bid for the nation’s 
highest office. The electoral votes 
of these key states total 93. 

Harry S. Truman was elected 
President in 1948 without the help 
of any of these states; Stevenson 
could not repeat this performance 
in 1952. Thus, the big question in the 
mid-Atlantic states now is: Can Ste- 
venson, running against a popular 
President, accomplish on November 
6 what no Democrat has done since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt turned back 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1944? 

Using the horseplayer’s yardstick 
of past performance, no handicapper 
would give Stevenson better than 2 
to 5. Of course, those who devote 
themselves to spotting political trends 
must contend with the independent 
voters who emerge from hiding every 
four years to play a major role in 
determining what man and what par- 
ty will direct the nation. Those are 
the ones who swarmed to the voting 
booths in 1952 to catapult a national 
hero, Dwight D. Eisenhower, into the 
White House. But in the current race 
they appear to have lost much of the 
compulsion they felt when they went 
to the polls in that record election. 
This apathy can be attributed to the 
fact that there has been no big 
“break” to turn the tide sharply one 
way, and no one overriding issue that 
has caught fire. Since the Democrats 
are in the position of underdogs, it is 
they who need the help most. 

Of the three states that dominate 
the Eastern part of the country, only 
in traditionally Republican Pennsyl- 


MIDDLE A TLAN TIC GOP trend in NY, NJ — Pennsylvania is close 


By Arthur Massolo New York “Post” 





JAVITS: ATTRACTS INDEPENDENTS 


vania is there even a remote possi- 
bility of a crack in the Eisenhower 
front. The trend in the Keystone State 
—which has been pretty much the 
story in most of the country since 
1952—is Democratic. Most experi- 
enced observers feel that it is not yet 
strong enough to carry Stevenson 
into office. Nevertheless, they realize 
that Pennsylvania is the “make-or- 
break” state for him, while it is not 
quite as crucial to the Republicans. 

Despite the fact that Pennsylva- 
nia Democrats have built up the best- 
functioning party organization in the 
nation, the surface evidence and sta- 
tistics seem at this point to give 
Eisenhower an edge of 100,000 votes. 
He carried the state by a 269,000 
plurality in 1952, and his popularity 
has not declined to the point where 
this lead can be completely erased. 

Republican dissension within the 
state organization can be counted as 
a minus factor in the balance sheet. 
Wherever Stevenson has campaigned 
in Pennsylvania, he has received 
friendly receptions. The President’s 
appearance in Pittsburgh was even 


more impressive. Democrats are hop- 
ing that the economic distress in the 
eight coal counties, where the prob. 
lem is to find jobs for miners who 
are no longer needed, may ignite the 
spark for Stevenson. Many miners 
voted for Ike in 1952. Stevenson may 
also benefit from the vote-getting abil- 
ity of Joseph Clark Jr., Philadelphia’s 
first Democratic reform Mayor, who 
is running for the Senate against in- 
cumbent James H. Duff. At the mo. 
ment, Clark is leading the race. 
Like Pennsylvania and New York, 
New Jersey has a popular Demo- 
cratic Governor, Robert Meyner, who 
has introduced considerable youthful 
vigor into that state’s party organiza: 
tion. However, Democratic leaders in 
the populous northern counties— 


notably Hudson—have not done 
much for the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket. These old-line Democrats 


schooled in the Hague tradition have 
no great affection for the man from 
Libertyville. Once upon a time, the 
overwhelming pluralities produced in 
these counties was enough to carry 
the state for a Democrat. 

There is little evidence in New 
Jersey that President Eisenhower's 
strength has declined appreciably 


since 1952. In the April primaries, he | 


polled 319,000 votes to 108,000 for 


Senator Estes Kefauver. This was | 


only a popularity contest, but it 
showed a trend. The politicians think 
that it will recur on November 6. 
There are some people who think 
that New York was written off by 
the Stevenson forces long before the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. 
The state Democratic machine failed 
Stevenson in 1952. He lost New York 
by 841,000 votes, an almost impos 
sible margin to overcome in 1956. 
Carmine De Sapio, the undisputed 
boss of the state organization. told the 
party leaders that Stevenson coul 
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close | 
This own candidate, Governor Averell 
] Harriman, as the man to beat Eisen- 
hower. The delegates rejected Harri- 
man, but in doing so they virtually 
abandoned the state to the Republi- 
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] Stevenson 





never take New York. He tried to sell 


cans. 

After the convention, Anna Rosen- 
berg, Co-Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Stevenson and Kefauver, 
conferred with De Sapio and worked 
out a series of agreements that in a 
sense created a truce rather than an 
eflective concordat. It was agreed 
that the financing of the Stevenson- 
Kefauver campaign in New York 
state was the sole responsibility of 


1 the volunteers, and that the scores of 


committees that have 
mushroomed throughout the state 
must disband after the election. This 
lessened friction between the two 
factions in the Democratic party, but 
it also effectively vitiated the cohe- 
sion necessary to win the state. The 
Stevenson movement has frightened 
the machine politicians, particularly 
in New York City where the patron- 
age-rich clubhouses live in awesome 
fear of the liberals and independents. 

Privately, the professional politi- 
cians concede that Eisenhower will 
again take the state. Their hope is 
that his margin can be sliced to 250,- 
000 votes—small enough to permit 
the local machine to pick off the 





CLARK: LEADING IN SENATE RACE 


October 29, 1956 


weaker Republican candidates run- 
ning on the President’s coattails. 

What will such a situation do for 
New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
the U.S. Senate choice of both the 
Stevenson and organization factions? 
His opponent, Attorney General Ja- 
cob K, Javits, is a formidable candi- 
date who would be hard to beat even 
if a man lacking Eisenhower’s appeal 
was heading the GOP ticket. Can 
both organizations do for Wagner 
what they apparently cannot achieve 
for Stevenson? 

Essentially, Wagner’s main hopes 
rest on the anticipated decline in the 
President’s popularity. An _ FEisen- 
hower sweep would make Javits a 
shoo-in, even though Javits is fight- 
ing voter apathy within his own par- 
ty. Most prognosticators — believe 
Wagner can take Javits if the Eisen- 


hower plurality is less than 200,000. 
The Wagner-Javits race is a re- 
markable political development, be- 
cause it recognizes the liberal voter. 
Neither candidate is a party hack. 
Their campaigns are being waged in 
an area of high principle and with a 
minimum of mudslinging. Over the 
years, Javits has piled up an excellent 
record of public service. He showed 
his strength and popularity among 
the independent voters two years ago 
when he easily defeated Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. for the Attorney Gen- 
eralship of New York. Besides facing 
a formidable candidate in Wagner, 
another son of a famous father, 
Javits has publicly embraced Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, for 
whom he showed little affection be- 
fore receiving the Senate nomination. 
This may be his major handicap. 


NE W ENGLAND Republicans still favored 


By Courtney Sheldon 


Boston 
HE FORECASTS for November 6 in 
New England almost uniformly 
relegate Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont to President Eisenhower, 
Rhode Island probably to Adlai Ste- 
venson, and Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut (though possibly still lean- 
ing Republican) to a doubtful status. 
This calculation is based, in part, on 
the President’s percentage of votes 
in 1952: Vermont, 71.7 per cent; 
Maine, 66.2; New Hampshire, 60.9; 
Connecticut, 55.9; Massachusetts, 
54.4; and Rhode Island, 50.9. 

Only a Democratic landslide, not 
anticipated by either party in New 
England, could throw the northern- 
tier states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont into the Steven- 
son camp in the Presidential race. 
Democratic influence, however, is ap- 
parently on the way up in Vermont, 
even as it was in Maine in September. 
Republican Gubernatorial candidates 
in both Vermont and New Hampshire 


may not be quite as strong as Eisen- 
hower. In fact, if New Hampshire 
Governor Lane Dwinell’s opposition 
were as strong as Vermont Governor 
Joseph B. Johnson’s he would be in 
serious straits, for he has been han- 
dicapped by a factional GOP fight. 

There seems no doubt that Repub- 
lican Senator Norris Cotton of New 
Hampshire will be re-elected, as well 
as Vermont Representative Winston 
L. Prouty and New Hampshire Rep- 
resentative Perkins Bass. Represen- 
tative Chester E. Merrow escaped de- 
feat narowly in 1952, His outlook is 
regarded as better this year, but a 
Democratic tide could swallow him 
up. 
Rhode Island, Democratic by tra- 
dition since the Hoover days and 
afflicted with textile-industry woes, 
appears in the mood to return to the 
Democrats. Democratic Governor 
Dennis J. Roberts has a tight grip on 
his office, as do the two Democratic 
Representatives. 





Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have flipflopped back and forth be- 
tween the two parties too often to 
permit confident forecasts very far 
in advance. Up until the national con- 
ventions, when Democratic party or- 
ganizations began to show an enthu- 
siasm not common in 1952, it was 
conceded that neither state could be 
easily shaken out of the “I just like 
Ike” class. 

There has been no angry, throw- 
the-rascals-out revolt against Ike in 
these two relatively prosperous states. 
Many of those who now say they 


are headed back into the Democratic 
party. Jewish men, in closer touch 
with the business community, are not 
quite as pro-Democratic. Voters of 
Greek origin have not been happy 
over Administration policies toward 
Cyprus, and Eisenhower has lost con- 
siderable support from this quarter. 

Irish-Americans, who comprise the 
heart of the Democratic party in 
Massachusetts, are currently tending 
to gravitate back toward the Demo- 
cratic party in the areas where they 
are concentrated heavily, though not 
yet in landslide proportions. On the 





NIXON AND EISENHOWER: DEMOCRATS WHO BOLTED IN ‘52 ARE RETURNING 


will vote against Ike say it almost 
regretfully. There is a residue of com- 
ment about the President’s health 
and some anti-Nixonism among in- 
dependents. But there is no over- 
whelming sentiment for Stevenson; 
his divorce is still not forgotten 
among Roman Catholic women. Nev- 
ertheless, there are strong indications 
that many Democrats who switched 
to Ike in 1952 are now quietly re- 
verting to the Democratic party. 
Jewish groups, women in particu- 
lar, have been alarmed at John Fos- 
ter Dulles’s policies on Israel. Many 


other side of the coin is the indication 
that at least some Negroes are plan- 
ning to shift from Stevenson to Eisen- 
hower on the civil-rights issue. The 
majority are expected to remain 
Democratic. 

In Massachusetts, the Gubernato- 
rial race is even more doubtful than 
the Presidential. Over the years, the 
Democrats have been gaining in the 
Bay State. There are now 767,000 
registered Democrats, 709,000 Re- 
publicans and 1,046,000 indepen- 
dents. 

Sumner G. Whittier, the Repub- 


lican Gubernatorial candidate, is not 
the choice of the money branch of 
the Republican party, but he does 
have wide rank-and-file support and 
has been grooming himself for a try 
at the Governorship for 20 years, 
His Democratic opponent, Foster 
Furcolo, is a former Congressman 
and State Treasurer. He almost 
knocked off Senator Leverett Salton. 
stall two years ago. He now has the 
support of Senator John F. Kennedy, 
something he lacked in his 1954 
fight. While Whittier was once the 
favorite, Furcolo is now felt to have 
closed the gap. 

If a strong tide runs either way, 
one party or the other has a good 
chance of picking up one Congres 
sional seat. The seats are now di- 
vided 7 to 7. 

Representative Thomas E. Lane of 
Massachusetts, convicted of income. 
tax evasion and a brief resident of 
the Federal penitentiary at Danbury, 
Conn. until September, was renom- 
inated by a minority vote in a split 
field in September. He is not regard: 
ed as an asset to the Democratic 
ticket, but nothing much has been 
said about him yet on a statewide 
basis and he is likely to be re-elected 
in his overwhelmingly Democratic 
district. 

Before the Democratic National 
Convention, Governor Abraham Rib- 
icoff stated frankly that Ike was too 
far ahead to be overtaken in Con- 
necticut. Now he says he has changed 
his mind. 

How well Ike runs in Connecticut 
could determine the future of incum 
bent Republican Senator Prescot! 
Bush, who is being challenged by 
Representative Thomas J. Dodd. If 
the Eisenhower margin should drop 
from 125,000 to 50,000, Republicans 
concede that Senator Bush will be in 
difficulty. The state’s 6 Congressional 
seats may once again be divided 5 
Republicans to 1 Democrat. As in the 
rest of New England, the Eisenhower 
margin, generally regarded as down 
from 1952, will be crucial. If it dé 
minishes seriously, the Democrals 
stand to gain all along the line. 
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Six Key Midwestern States 





KENTUCK Y Senate seats and electoral votes depend on Chandler 


By Tarleton Collier Louisville “Courier Journal” 


LOUISVILLE 
ENTUCKIANS have come to count 
K that election year lost in which 
their state is not listed among the 
hotly critical areas. This year is quite 
satisfactory, falling into the tradi- 
tional pattern of doubt. Because the 
word and the legend have got 
around, Kentucky is being swarmed 
over by visiting journalistic pundits, 
some of whom come up with extraor- 
dinary conclusions which the country 
would be well advised to ignore. 

There was, for example, one expert 
who devised a set of questions and 
went about ringing a selected set of 
doorbells. He came out as he went 
in, completely confused, though he 
might have found something of value 
to report if his questions had been 
in any way relevant. They had re- 
ferred to racial segregation, which 
isn’t and can’t possibly be an issue; 
to Stevenson’s divorce, which nobody 
has ever mentioned; and to the Presi- 
dent’s health, which is similarly let 
alone. 

The main question that seems to 
matter around here, yet which seems 
rarely to be asked by the experts 
who are so busily trying to protect 
their licenses, is “What do you think 
of Happy Chandler?” 

Except for the Democratic Gover- 
nor, stewing in his rancors, there 
probably would be nothing to the 
contest in Kentucky as to either na- 
tional or local meaning. Stevenson 
would carry the state, the two Demo- 
crats out for the U.S. Senate would 
be elected, and events would come to 
& consummation normal for a state 
where Democratic registrations out- 
number Republican by about 4 to 3. 

However, Albert Benjamin Chan- 
dler is a politician whose bright and 
shining star bears his own autograph. 
Those who call him vain and selfish 
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have a mass of evidence, both inter- 
nal and external, to support their 
judgment. Just now, Happy Chandler 
wears a most obtrusive pique. He 
loudly declares himself to have been 
snubbed by Senator Earle Clements 
and former Governor Lawrence 
Wetherby, the two Democratic can- 
didates for the Senate, and his indif- 
ference to their fortunes could cost 
the Democrats control of the Senate. 

Indifference is probably not the 
word for it. Happy Chandler burns. 


*: 
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CHANDLER: MAY BE KEY TO STATE 


Several encounters within the last 
few months resulted in humiliation 
for him. To his consternation, his 
campaign for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President, though noisy, 
extensive and costly, was taken seri- 
ously by none but himself. His reso- 
lution seems to have been hardened, 
fixing his gaze on 1960. Among other 
things, this calls for a major project 
of political rehabilitation, which in- 
cludes as nearly complete destruction 
of the Clements-Wetherby faction as 
he can contrive. As this could be 


worked at one fell stroke through de- 
feat of Senator Clements and Mr. 
Wetherby by Republicans Thruston 
Morton and John Sherman Cooper, 
nobody who knows the operations of 
the Chandler mind—as what Ken- 
tuckian doesn’t?—can miss his point. 

Governor Chandler was busy else- 
where when Senator Kefauver came 
to Louisville; but he was on the spot 
and on the platform when President 
Eisenhower turned up at Lexington. 
He has announced conflicting and un- 
breakable appointments to keep him 
away when Adlai Stevenson comes to 
Louisville later this month. In other 
words, the Democrats made a mistake 
by laughing at Chandler in Chicago 
when he proclaimed himself the only 
man who could win for them. Clem- 
ents and Wetherby made a mistake 
last year when they preferred another 
man than Chandler as Democratic 
nominee for Governor. 

There is no question about the 
present situation’s offering an un- 
paralleled opportunity for attain- 
ment of Happy’s insatiable urge to 
be the supreme Democrat, and to 
build on this foundation his tower. 
The Republicans have their best men 
as candidates. John Sherman Cooper, 
who resigned as Ambassador to 
India at President Eisenhower’s re- 
quest to make the race, has shown on 
two other occasions that he can at- 
tract enough Democratic votes to 
win when the trend is running that 
way anyhow. He won a Senate seat 
in 1946, succeeding Happy Chandler 
himself when that restless and quest- 
ing spirit went on to be Commis- 
sioner of Baseball. Mr. Cooper lost 
for the full term, then won another 
unexpired term in 1952, the Eisen- 
hower victory year. Two years later 
he lost again—but that was to the 
invincible Alben Barkley. Here he is 








back, aspiring to the unexpired bal- 
ance of the same term. He opposes 
Lawrence Wetherby. And along with 
the luster of his own successes in 
luring the independents and the un- 
certain Democrats, he again has the 
Eisenhower coattails. 

Opposing Earle Clements, Thrus- 
ton Morton has demonstrated the 
same knack of wooing Democrats. 
He was successful at this in three 
elections to the House of Represen- 
tatives from the Louisville (Third) 
District from 1946 through 1952. He 
is Old Family, wealthy, cultivated in 
a manner that fit well into the tra- 
ditions of the State Department, in 
which he served as Assistant Secre- 
tary until his recent resignation. This 
is his first statewide race and in it 
he is up against a veteran campaign- 
er who knows every lane and creek- 
bed in Kentucky. Under ordinary 
circumstances, Earle Clements would 
be an automatic winner—but Happy 
hates him as a rival and a man, even 
if characteristically (and grudging- 
ly) admiring him as a fellow politi- 
cian. Clements is still likely to win, 
in the face of this hostility and who 
knows what subterranean deals, but 
the influence of Chandler’s bitter re- 
sentments is still an imponderable. 

Happy has lost prestige more swift- 
ly and extensively than any popular 
hero in Kentucky politics. Last No- 
vember, he was elected Governor by 
the largest majority ever given a 
candidate for that office in Kentucky. 
Six months later, he won the self- 
delusive title of favorite son for 
purposes of the show in Chicago, but 
only by dint of packing precinct and 
county conventions with state em- 
ployes and local henchmen and thus 
capturing the state Democratic or- 
ganization. 

Last week, Chandler announced 
that he would throw the state’s Dem- 
ocratic organization behind the na- 
tional ticket. Just how far he will 
actually go in his support, however, 
is highly debatable. But it will un- 
doubtedly mean much for Democratic 
success—and organization of the 
Senate. 


OHIO Eisenhower and Lausche are out in front 


By Read Kingsbury Columbus “Dispatch” 


CoLUMBUS 

s OHIO’s campaign moves into 

Ai: final phase, the following 
political paradoxes stand out: 

1. Neither of the candidates for 
the U.S. Senate, Democratic Gover- 
nor Frank J. Lausche and Republi- 
can Senator George H. Bender, enjoys 
the whole-hearted support of his own 
party. 

2. Both Lausche and Bender ex- 
pect to receive sizable support from 
otherwise faithful supporters of the 
opposing party. 

3. Democratic Gubernatorial can- 
didate Michael V. DiSalle is probably 
better known outside the state but 
less well known in the state than his 
Republican opponent, Attorney Gen- 
eral C. William O'Neill. 

4, The Ohio AFL is backing Re- 
publicans Bender and O’Neill, Demo- 
crats Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver. 

5. The Ohio CIO is behind DiSalle 
but not Lausche. 

President Eisenhower carried the 
Buckeye State by about half a mil- 
lion votes in 1952. His margin seems 
likely to be less in November, but 
Democrats who honestly think Ste 
venson can overhaul him are prob- 
ably being deluded by their party’s 
reawakened virility here. Neverthe- 
less, the Republicans apparently real- 
ize that they are in a real contest. 
Among the state’s recent visitors have 
been Eisenhower, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson and Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. Stevenson and Kefauver have 
been in the state, too. 

When Benson told farmers that the 
Eisenhower Administration had “re- 
versed the drift” toward “tightly- 
regulated agriculture, dominated and 
controlled by Government,” he was 
talking language the Ohio farmer un- 


derstands. Most Ohio farms produce 
a variety of crops and raise a variety 
of livestock, and farmers like to shift 
their plans with the market prospects. 
The soil bank, which has as stern 
and complicated a set of rules as any- 
thing yet devised for the farmer, has 
also had a fairly good reception 
here. 

With money in the bank from 
land in the soil bank, the farmer can 
turn his efforts to raising as much on 
part of his farm as he did on his 
whole farm, and on Ohio’s rich land 
he’ll no doubt succeed. Farm wives, 
too, still seem to be impressed with 
Eisenhower's “sincerity” and may 
have a softening influence on what 
little farm opposition Ike does have 
to contend with. 

If Stevenson hopes for a switch 
in the farm vote to carry the state, 
therefore, he’s trying to milk the 
wrong end of the cow. His real hopes 
lie with newly-registered voters. The 
Democrats tried to get out a_ half: 
million new voters, and they claim 
to have succeeded. At this writing, 
the final registration figures are not 





BENSON: FARMERS UNDERSTAND HIM 
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available; they may have real mean- 
ing to last-minute dopesters. 

As for the Buckeye State’s tight 
and confusing Senatorial race, here 
is the key: Bender is riding Eisen- 
hower’s coattails across party lines, 
and Lausche has been elected Gover- 
nor five times while spurning his 
party organization and appealing to 
Republicans. 

Whatever appeal Eisenhower has 
to some Democrats is the appeal 
Bender hopes to have, for he makes 
much of his consistent support of 
the “Eisenhower program” and the 
Republicans know they must have 
his vote in the Senate. Bender has 
been a Congressman-at-large, which 
helped when he went against Senator 
Thomas Burke, Lausche’s appointee, 
for the last two years of Robert A. 
Taft’s term. He may also be helped 
this time by the fact that he has 
some labor support. The CIO has re- 
frained from naming a Senate choice. 
but the AFL (this is an indication of 
how far the two union groups are 
from unity in the state) finds Ben- 
der’s voting record satisfactory. 

But a sizable number of the young- 
er Republicans are unhappy with the 
spellbinding orator from Cleveland, 
who had a tough tussle in the 1954 
primary with the former Speaker of 
the Ohio House of Representatives, 
William Saxbe. Saxbe, O’Neill and 
others have the “young man with a 
future” stamp, and some Republicans 
wish Bender were out of the way. 

No group was happier when 
Lausche decided to run for the Sen- 
ate than the county Democratic chair- 
men. They have been _ ignored 
throughout five terms and party or- 
ganization was very weak. 

This, however, is part of Lausche’s 
appeal. He has also avoided labor 
support, stood firm against new 
taxes, and provided only occasional 
leadership in meeting the challenges 
of the time. 

Lausche has hinted more than once 
that he just might vote with the Re- 
Publicans in organizing the Senate, 
which is a sample of his successful 
angling for GOP votes. His perform- 
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ance at the Democratic Convention, 
when he refused to release the Ohio 
delegation until Stevenson’s victory 
was certain, did not endear him to 
the Democrats, either. The question 
now being asked is whether Lausche 
will have the standing and influence 
in Washington party circles that will 
permit him to be the kind of leader 
Ohioans would like to have in the 
Senate. 

In the race for Governor, the AFL, 
reportedly bowing to pressure from 
the Teamsters and with dissent from 


Toledo leaders, has swung behind 





Republican Billy O’Neill, explaining 
that DiSalle hadn’t come around to 
talk things over. This was no over- 
sight on the part of the former 
Toledo Mayor and Office of Price 
Stabilization chief. He subsequently 
received the CIO endorsement. 
O’Neill, 40, has the advantage of 
having been either a legislator or At- 
torney General since he was in college 
at Marietta. He has been running 
every minute. As Attorney General, 
he has not made anyone very mad by 
his opinions and has made himself 
very usefui to such people as county 
sheriffs and prosecutors. These are 
good friends to have this fall. 
DiSalle, 48, may have been the 
darling of Washington while he was 
OPS chief, but that doesn’t mean 


LAUSCHE AND DISALLE: MAJOR LABOR GROUPS SPLIT THEIR SUPPORT 


votes in Ohio, and Toledo is not a 
good springboard for state office- 
seekers. Recognizing his problem, he 
has revived the party organization, . 
gotten a real State Chairman in Bill 
Coleman, a small-town lawyer from 
Marysville, and stumped the state 
hard. 

Thus far, the candidates have not 
found much to say against each 
other. O’Neill has been happily 
thrusting at the heavy-footed Lausche 
dragon, and DiSalle can only say 
he’ll breathe some fire into the drag- 
on’s nostrils. But DiSalle is coming 





’ 


through to the voters, so far, as some- 
thing less than fiery. 

The Republicans have 17 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Ohio and 
the Democrats six. The Democrats 
think they’ll grab two more districts 
this fall, around Canton and Dayton. 
Since these are substantial industrial 
centers, they might be right. But it 
is misleading and wrong to predict 
the outcome of Congressional elec- 
tions in Ohio on the basis of what the 
national and state tickets might do. 

Political observers here sum up 
the situation this way: Eisenhower 
will carry the state, but not sensation- 
ally; Lausche can count on enough 
of his Republican friends to get past 
Bender, and DiSalle cannot overtake 


O’Neill by November 6. 








MICHIGAN 


By Brendan Sexton United Automobile Workers 


DETROIT 

FTER Frank Murphy swept into 

the Michigan Governor’s man- 

sion in the Roosevelt landslide of 

1936, the Republican State Legisla- 

ture separated the Presidential and 

state ballots. Thereafter, in Michigan 

in Presidential election years, it was 

not possible to cast a single straight 

party ballot. Consequently, the na- 

tional Democratic ticket’s effect on 
local elections was minimized. 

Seeking to capitalize on President 
Eisenhower’s personal popularity, 
the Republican State Legislature last 
year reversed its field. It put the 
Presidential candidates back on the 
same ballot with the state nominees. 
This year, therefore, it will be pos- 
sible to cast a straight Democratic (or 
Republican) vote on a single ballot, 
making a single mark. 

It is widely believed now that the 
Republican legislature’s strategy may 
backfire. Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams’s popularity in Michigan is so 
overwhelming that he is regarded as 
likely to pull thousands of voters into 
the Stevenson column. No doubt 
many Eisenhower voters will also use 
the single ballot to cast a straight Re- 
publican vote and thus draw from 
Williams some votes that might nor- 
mally go to him, rather than to his 
Republican opponent, Albert Cobo. 
Most political observers agree, how- 
ever, that the Democrats are more 
likely to benefit from the new Michi- 
gan law than are the Republicans. 

Michigan, long a _ Republican 
stronghold, is now a swing state. 
Democrats, though unable to re-elect 
Frank Murphy even to a second term 
in 1938, this year will seek to re- 
elect G. Mennen Williams to his fifth 
term as Governor. Eisenhower polled 
59.4 per cent of the state’s vote in 
1952. In the same election, Williams 
was re-elected to a third term while 


Stevenson hopes rest on size of majority for Williams 





THE WILLIAMSES: WILL STRAIGHT-TICKET VOTING PULL IN ADLAI? 


Blair Moody only very narrowly 
missed election to the Senate. 

Almost no one questions the fact 
that the 1956 Stevenson has cut very 
heavily into Eisenhower’s 1952 mar- 
gin. The question is: Has Eisenhow- 
er’s popularity dropped enough to 
warrant a prediction that Stevenson 
will carry the state? That Williams 
will be elected and that the Demo- 
crats will increase the number of 
Congressional seats they now hold 
by at least one (perhaps as many as 
three) is virtually certain. 

In Michigan, more than in most 
industrial states, the economic issues 
are important. Unemployment in the 
state has been pegged at about 250,- 
000 for many months. Yet, the Re- 
publican-controlled legislature on 
five separate occasions refused to 
yield to the Governor’s request that 
unemployment compensation be in- 
creased and its duration extended. 
In this way, Republicans may have 
endeared themselves to the state’s 
employers, but hardly to the state’s 
workers, who vote in 
larger numbers. 


somewhat 


As a symbol of the “big business” 
nature of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, the name of Defense Secretary 
C. E. Wilson (of “bird and kennel 
dog” fame) has more meaning in 
Michigan than elsewhere. Presiden- 
tial assistant Howard Pyle, too, gave 
the Democratic campaign quite an 
assist by choosing Detroit as the 
place to do some public philosophiz- 
ing about unemployment as “one of 
the joys” of a “free economy.” 

Though the civil-rights issue may 
be giving Democrats some headaches 
in other areas, this does not seem to 
be true in Michigan. Michigan Den- 
ocrats in the State Legislature voted 
unanimously (on several occasions) 
for FEPC, while the Republicans al- 
most, though not quite, unanimously 
opposed the bill. 

The alliance between Negro voters 
and the Democratic party seems un 
shakable. Between the years 1940 
and 1950, Detroit’s Negro population 
rose from 150,000 to 303,000. It is 
now estimated to be 360,000. Negroes 
may have more power and influence 
in the Michigan Democratic patty 
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than in any other major political 
organization in the United States. 
Nine Negroes hold seats as Demo- 
crats in the State Legislature, prob- 
ably the largest such group in any 
state. Charles Diggs, Congressman in 
the 13th District, was the Chairman 
of the 1956 Democratic State Con- 
vention. The Detroit News poll, gen- 
erally weighted against Democrats, 
predicts that Diggs will poll 96 per 
cent of the vote in his district and 
Williams 93 per cent. Stevenson’s 
vote, the News predicts, will run 
about 87 per cent in the areas of 
Negro concentration. 


President Eisenhower has not yet 
appeared in the state, though he is 
expected to do so at some time later 
in the campaign. Vice President 
Nixon and Senator William Know- 
land have toured out-state Michi- 
gan but have carefully avoided speak- 
ing in the areas where UAW strength 
is heavily concentrated. In Michigan, 
according to the New York Times, 
“It is not unusual to get the answer, 
‘I am a union member,’ in response 
to a request for Presidential prefer- 
ence. It will always mean that the 
vote will be Democratic and that the 
speaker is a member of the UAW.” 


Probably the key to the outcome in 
Michigan will be found here. If UAW 
members and other labor people who 
cast bipartisan votes for Eisenhower 
and Williams in the 1952 election, 
but who voted “straight” in 1954 
and helped roll up William’s state 
majority of 250,000, stick to the 
straight Democratic ballot this year, 
Stevenson will carry the state. Aside 
from Albert Cobo, the Republican 
Gubernatorial candidate, and his cam- 
paign managers, no one in the state 
seriously believes there is much of 
a chance that Williams will be 
defeated. 


INDIANA Eisenhower leads, but Senate and Governor races are tighter 


By Howard D. Hamilton Indiana State Teachers College 


TERRE HAUTE 
ost dopesters and the Republi- 
M can command agree that Indi- 
ana is in the Eisenhower bag, and 
the President will make his select 
campaign addresses elsewhere. But 
Indiana was in Dewey’s bag in 1948 
also—until the votes were counted. 

Even without the President, Hoos- 
iets are enjoying another hot cam- 
paign season. They have been regaled 
by those self-styled “preachers of 
the Democratic gospel,” Stevenson 
and Kefauver, and there are two 
teal horse races for the offices of 
Senator and Governor. The outcome 
of these contests and some of the 
Congressional districts may well turn 
on the length of Eisenhower’s coat- 
tails, which in 1952 carried along 
the Republican state ticket, Senator 
William Jenner, and ten of the eleven 
House districts. 

Major interest is focused on the 
forensic battle between the two Hoos- 
ier farmers, Senator Homer Capehart 
(about 2,000 acres on his farm) and 
Claude Wickard, ex-Secretary of Ag- 
neulture and ex-Rural Electrification 
Administrator (a real dirt farmer, 
no doubt). Each is campaigning furi- 
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ously as the greatest friend of the 
farmer since Wendell Wilkie. Wick- 
ard has been stumping stead'ly since 


January, lamenting the miserable 





CAPEHART: FORENSICS FOR FARMERS 


condition of the farmer. Since Con- 
gress adjourned, Capehart has been 
racing to catch up, extolling his rec- 
ord and Ike’s, and displaying “my 
bill” to solve the farm problem by 
appropriating millions for research 


in industrial uses of agricultural 
products. How dissatisfied are the 
farmers, now that they are getting 
soil-bank money? One significant 
omen is the organization in the last 
few years of several Farmers Union 
locals in a bastion of the Farm Bu- 
reau. Everyone agrees that Wickard 
will lead the Democratic ticket; per- 
haps he will also lead Capehart. 

The Gubernatorial race is between 
two professional political hucksters: 
Harold Handley, furniture salesman 
and Lieutenant Governor, and Ralph 
Tucker, radio announcer and Mayor 
of Terre Haute. Handley acquired 
the Republican nomination over the 
politically dead body of Governor 
George Craig and has been steaming 
along since. He seems a rather typi- 
cal pre-Eisenhower species of Repub- 
lican, but that does not inhibit him 
from wrapping himself up in the 
Eisenhower flag (little mention of 
Dick). He has campaigned for peace 
and prosperity, against Federal aid 
to education (thought control, you 
know), and with emphasis on local 
issues (like the tariff), where he 
sometimes makes more sense than his 
opponent. 





Mayor Tucker is waging a vocif- 
erous campaign, making the most of 
his histrionic talents and emphasiz- 
ing such original themes as his or- 
phanage, “economy,” and “time for 
a change.” He berates the spendthrift 
GOP for squandering the state’s sur- 
plus (and providing needed facili- 
ties), and promises more schools, 
roads, etc. with “no new taxes” (but 
with all Federal aid cheerfully ac- 
cepted). This “progressive Demo- 
crat” heads the most entrenched local 
party machine in Indiana, a small- 
city copy of the Chicago model. Like 
Handley, he won the nomination by 
beating the big bosses at the state 
convention, including national Demo- 
cratic Chairman Paul Butler, ex- 
Chairman Frank McKinney, and boss 
Frank McHale of the Paul McNutt 
era. Whether Tucker can win may 
depend on whether his “campaign 
oratory” can offset the Terre Haute 
tag, or perhaps on how many people 
over the state are aware that in 
Terre Haute “progressive” reflects 
only a charitable view of vice. A 
manifesto of the Terre Haute ADA 
chapter denounced Tucker as “moral- 
ly unfit” and urged Democrats to 
scratch their ballots. 

Indiana voters probably will aug- 
ment the House Democratic member- 
ship in the 85th Congress. Currently 
Republicans have all but the two 
metropolitan districts of Evansville 
and Lake County (the Chicago spill- 
way). The Democrats are expected 
to acquire the South Bend district 
with strong union support, and they 
also have a chance to retrieve the 
Indianapolis district. No other 
changes appear likely; four of the 
Republican districts are impregnable 
(planned that way) and three others 
are relatively safe. 

Democratic hopes appear to hinge 
largely on the unknown quantity of 
farm discontent, the effectiveness 
of labor political action, the length 
of Ike’s coattails, and the significance 
of the 1955 municipal elections, in 
which Democrats recaptured Indi- 
anapolis and took 70 of 105 may- 
oralties. 


ILLINOIS 


By Irving Pflaum Chicago “Sun-Times” 


CHIcaco 
HE RASCALS—who in Illinois in 
1956 are Republicans—are to be 
thrown out in November, according 
to their best friends. By the latter I 
mean the Chicago Tribune and Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia, GOP Senate leader and 
spokesman for the right wing of the 
Republican party, which thrives in 
Illinois. 

Tribune political writers are pre- 
dicting the defeat of Senator Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton, and quite a few Re- 
publican Congressmen. Chief cause 
and leading rascal, say the Trib re- 
porters, is Orville E. Hodge, who re- 
ceived 672,439 Republican votes for 
renomination as State Auditor in the 
April primary only to be dropped 
from the ticket and into prison for 
wholesale embezzlement of _ state 
funds. 

Knowland, at a press conference 
in Chicago, predicted a close national 
election and by inference a GOP de- 
feat in Illinois. For the state’s Re- 
publican politicians believe they can 
win only on the President’s coattails, 
in another I-love-Ike manifestation. 
Knowland told them that this isn’t 
in the cards for °56. 

But defeat for Dirksen by young 
State Representative Richard Stengel 
of Rock Island, and of Stratton by 
Judge Richard B. Austin of Chicago, 
doesn’t necessarily mean defeat for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of RFD No. 2, 
Gettysburg, Pa. For the President 
has nearly 2.5 million Illinois votes 
to play with. The state gave him a 
plurality of 443,407 in 1952 over its 
former Governor, Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Even in Chicago and Cook 
County, dominated by Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley’s well-oiled Democratic 
machine, Ike beat Adlai in ’52—if 
only by 16,519 votes. Downstate four 


years ago, Ike got 426,888 mor | 
votes than Stevenson, a measure of | 
his popularity in the Republica | 
towns and rural areas. His tiny Cook | 


County plurality was due to Chi 


cago’s Republican suburbs and town. ; 


ships. 


is: How much of his downstate ani 


STRATTON: HURT BY HODGE-PODG 


Cook County following can the Pres 
ident retain? And this means bring 
ing them to the polls, for a goo 
many of his 1952 backers may 
take the trouble to vote for Ike agait 
The reason: They aren’t so sure tie 
Republicans are better (or even dit 
ferent) than the Democrats, and thes 
aren't at all convinced that Ike 
strong enough to be a real Presidet 
for four years more. 

So apathy toward Ike and te 
GOP, plus Stevenson’s strength # 
the state, could give Adlai a sil 
plurality and the state’s elector! 
votes. For Stevenson did receive ov 
2 million votes in Illinois in 1952- 
19,205 votes more than Harry Tr 
man needed to beat Thomas E. Dew 
ey (by 33,612 votes) in 1948. 
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Adding to Stevenson’s chances are 
population shifts in Cook County— 
more Southern Negroes in Chicago, 
more Chicagoans in suburbs—local 
depressed areas downstate, and the 
scandals. For surely some downstate 
yoters, alienated by Republican 
neglect and graft, will vote the whole 
Democratic ticket. 

The graft is much more than the 
Hodge Podge, which took in a Chi- 
cago banker and policeman, a lady 
friend, and probably some big 
names, The Chicago Sun-Times un- 
covered a very curious trucking con- 
tract—both parties to which were 
Republican politicians in Springfield, 
the state capital—for hauling surplus 
Federal food to schools. The contract 
was canceled, but its excessive 
charges have led to indictments. 

The Democrats were hurt when it 
was discovered that an individual in 
the county office of their candidate 
for Governor, Herbert C. Paschen, 
was tied in with a bank reorganized 
by Hodge. Then the political contri- 
butions of banks were revealed, and 
Paschen was dumped. 

But everyone realizes that the ma- 
jor thievery and rascality uncovered 
by the press this election year he- 
longs to the Republicans. This in- 
cludes a simmering state insurance 
racket revealed by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Incidentally, all four Chi- 
cago newspapers, which helped to 
bring Hodge and his GOP associates 
to justice, backed Eisenhower in ’52. 

The Democrats also have the ad- 
vantage of offering attractive candi- 
dates for the state, Senate and House 
posts held by Republicans. Stengel is 
certainly one of the brightest young 
politicians to emerge here in many 
a year, while his opponent, Dirksen, is 
one of the most undistinguished deni- 
zens of Capitol Hill. And Judge Aus- 
us, who took over from Paschen, is 
lively, alert, and probably capable 
of Tunning the executive mansion as 
Well as Stevenson did and better than 
Governor Stratton, who may be de- 
leated quite easily. Paschen, who 
isn’t too bright, looked more like 
Mayor Daley’s sitting duck, set up 
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for Stratton to knock down. Such bi- 
partisan arrangements aren't un- 
usual in Illinois. 

Nor is it unusual lately for the po- 
litical bosses of Chicago and down- 
state (Democrats and Republicans 
respectively) to make mistakes by 
nominating individuals who get elect- 
ed when they’re supposed to be de- 
feated. Stevenson and Democratic 
Senator Paul H. Douglas reached of- 
fice in that fashion in 1948—with 
astounding pluralities. Douglas beat 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks by 407,- 
728 votes, and Stevenson beat Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green by 572,067. 
No one looks for another such land- 
slide, but neither will anyone be sur- 


MINNESOTA 


prised if Stengel beats Dirksen, Aus- 
tin beats Stratton, and a few GOP 
Congressmen bite the dust. 

The 1954 election in the state saw 
Senator Douglas beat Joseph T. 
Meek by 240,655 votes, and a simi- 
lar plurality may swing the state for 
the Democrats this year. The most 
doubtful of the races is Ike vs. Adlai, 
and its outcome probably depends 
less on Adlai than on Eisenhower and 
how Midwesterners feel about him. 
Stevenson is no hero in his home 
state, but he has substantial strength 
in Chicago. If only 2 million instead 
of 2.5 million people get out to vote 
for Ike, the Governor could carry his 
state in ’56. I personally feel he will. 


Democrats overconfident 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 

N ALL but four of the 24 Presiden- 
on elections during Minnesota’s 
century, the state’s favorite for Presi- 
dent has been the nation’s, too. If 
history repeats itself in 1956, it looks 
as if Adlai Stevenson will sign a 
four-year lease for the White House. 

Three weeks before the election, the 
principal problem worrying the Dem- 
ocratic party professional was over- 
confidence—or a last-minute surge 
of the inexplicable Eisenhower popu- 
larity. Democrats lull themselves to 
sleep nights by insisting they have 
enough of a lead to overcome any 
final Eisenhower thrust; in their 
more alert moments, they candidly 
admit they can’t measure the Presi- 
dent’s popularity (especially among 
the youth and womenfolk) any more 
than they can explain it. 

Meanwhile, they boast that Gover- 
nor Orville Freeman, running for his 
second term, is ahead by at least an 
85,000 majority, that five Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor incumbent Con- 
gressmen are “sure” and they may 
come up with a sixth, and that the 
sweep will carry the state for Steven- 


son. Some of this forecast should be 
taken with caution. But it is signifi- 
cant that few top Democrats were so 
optimistic when the campaign got 
under way. Their glasses took on a 
rosy tint only after a month of stump- 
speaking in Minnesota’s cities and 
towns. It is also noteworthy that, de- 
spite the inevitable pleas of campaign 
poverty, Democratic financial mendi- 
cants are having an easier time of it 
this year than in 1952. 

Four years ago, Eisenhower car- 
ried Minnesota by a whopping 150,- 
000 majority—of which 25,000 came 
from Hennepin County (Minneapo- 
lis). More important, the Democrats 
came out of the state’s three metro- 
politan counties with less than 15,000 
votes to counter traditional Republi- 
can majorities out-state. But that was 
1952. In 1954, Freeman romped into 
the Governor’s chair and Republican 
majorities out-state were cut from 
165,000 to a bare 21,000. Most Dem- 
ocratic strategists will admit that 
much of their 1954 gains can be at- 
tributed to the fact that Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey was running and 
Eisenhower was not—but there is 
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a widespread feeling that, if any- 
thing, the Democrats are stronger 
now than they were two years ago. 

A political axiom has it that the 
“ins” are always ahead in campaigns 
because of such practical considera- 
tions as patronage, favors and other 
perquisites of holding office. More 
important is Freeman’s unquestioned 
ability as a young, aggressive, popu- 
lar campaigner. In addition, his two 
years in office have been constructive 
and well-balanced. Freeman has also 
lifted himself in public esteem from 
junior partnership to full-fledged 
leadership with Humphrey in the 
state’s political hierarchy. The Re- 
publicans have challenged Freeman 
with a heavyweight candidate, An- 
cher Nelsen, former Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration national admin- 
istrator. Nelsen, however, has failed 
to develop a single issue of stature— 
even the perennial charge of “labor 
bossism” has fizzled as a major cam- 
paign topic. 

At the same time, farm discontent 
still is smoldering and spreading, al- 
though it is far from the open revolt 
some Democrats had expected. Hog 
prices—a barometer—are 
doing poorly and will do worse. With 
the hog rush still to come, hogs are 
selling for $16 a hundredweight— 
barely above the cost of feeding. Egg 
prices. which many farm wives de- 
pend on for marginal “luxuries,” are 
also down. Democrats are banking 


favorite 


on low prices to re-elect their two 
farm Congressmen. Fred Marshall 
and Coya Knutson. and defeat Re- 
publican H. Carl Andersen in a third 
district. 

Two other 
Labor Congressmen, Eugene McCar- 
thy in St. Paul and John Blatnik in 
Duluth and the Iron Range, do not 
have serious opposition; the empha- 
sis in these districts is on the size of 
the majority. The fifth DFL incum- 


bent. Roy Wier. may be in trouble. 


Democratic-Farmer- 


His district includes a section of 
Minneapolis where, Democrats com- 
plain, “normal Wier voters go Re- 
publican to keep up with their neigh- 
bors.” Wier’s opponent is towering 
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George Mikan, the nation’s basket- 
ball ace, whose campaign {“stick 
with Ike and vote for Mike’) is be- 
ing run by two former sportswriters 
with Madison Avenue flourishes. 
Nevertheless, Democrats are confi- 
dent that Wier can lose only if Ei- 
senhower sweeps. 

The Democrats are conducting 
energetic, free-wheeling campaigns 
in the other three Republican dis- 
tricts, especially against one of their 
pet targets, Congressman Walter 
Judd in Minneapolis. Few observers 
give them the edge in these cam- 
paigns. They may do better in the 


CENTRAL STATES 


non-partisan race for the State Legis. | 
lature, where the pro-Democratic lib. E 
erals hope to add to their one-man : 
majority in the lower house. q 

There is one factor bothering some 
Democratic leaders who tend to look 
toward the future. They recognize 
that, whatever the 1956 results may 
be, the Republicans have developed 
enthusiasm and leadership among the 
20-to-30 age bracket which the Den. 
ocrats have not matched. Unless the 
Democrats can revive the hold they 
had on the youth during the 3s, 
they can neither keep what they have 
nor hope for the future. 


Democrats gaining 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
|* 1952, the group of five Central 


states that includes Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska 
favored the candidacy of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon. 
Of the five, only Arkansas went for 
Adlai Stevenson and John Sparkman. 
This represented a major change 
from 1948, when Arkansas, Missouri 
and Iowa cast their electoral votes 
for Harry S. Truman and Alben 
Barkley. In the case of traditionally 
Republican Iowa, the 1948 switch to 
Truman reflected dissatisfaction with 
the farm policies of a Republican- 
dominated Congress. 

In the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, the Republicans are expected 
to lose some of their 1952 gains in 
the five states under consideration. 
Observers who have traveled with 
the candidates think Kansas and 
Nebraska are safely Republican and 
that Eisenhower can count on the 
14 electoral votes of these two states, 
together with something like the 
usual clean Republican sweep in the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
and in the Governorships. 

The other three states have a 
gloomy or doubtful prognosis from 


the Administration’s viewpoint. Dem- 
ocrats consider Arkansas, tradition- 
ally Democratic, in the bag. They 
are supremely confident that Mis 
souri will go Democratic this time, 
taking 13 electoral votes from the 
Republican count. In the case of 
lowa, with 10 votes. it is believed 
the decision could go either way. 
Even so enthusiastically Eisen- 
hower-minded a publication as Time 
magazine concedes that Iowa’s young 
Republican Governor, Leo Hoegh, is 
in trouble out there in his race with 
the Democratic candidate, Herschel 
C. Loveless of Ottumwa. Hoegh pro 
posed an ambitious and forward: 
looking program that cost money and 
necessitated tax increases. Not every: 
body liked that. Time did not think 
Hoegh’s troubles would affect Presi: 
dent Eisenhower's popularity or that 
of Senator Bourke Hickenlooper. But 
other observers think Stevenson has 
a chance in Iowa, depending some 
what on what happens to rainfall, 
corn and hog prices in the next few 
weeks. Some say also that R. M. 
(Spike) Evans, former Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is mak 
ing an excellent race against Hicker- 
looper. The long and short of it ap- 
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pears to be that the Democrats could 
take Iowa and pick up another Senate 
seat. 

In Missouri, there seems to be no 
doubt that the trend bespeaks a Dem- 
ocratic victory. Herbert A. Trask, 
experienced state political corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, points out that Eisenhower’s 
1952 triumph in Missouri was a per- 
sonal one, since he was the only 
Republican to win a statewide major- 
ity. The state went heavily Demo- 
cratic in the 1954 off-year election. 
Democrats regained two Congres- 
sional seats that were lost in 1952. 

Missouri has been described as a 
cross-section of the United States. 
Some parts are Southern, some typi- 
cally Midwestern. Rural, urban and 
industrial problems are part of the 
microcosm. Eisenhower won in 1952 
by 30,000 votes—carrying outstate 
areas by 105,000 to overcome Ste- 
venson leads in Democratic St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Beginning in 1953, 
there has been a decline of Republi- 
can strength in rural Missouri. This 
has been aggravated by three years 
of serious drought and by declining 
farm prices. In the opinion of ana- 
lyst Trask, Republican loss of rural 
support has not been offset by gains 
in the cities and among Negro voters. 

Missouri farmers have been re- 
ported as showing more real enthu- 
siasm for Senator Estes Kefauver, 
Stevenson’s running mate, than for 
the former Governor of Illinois. The 
remark sometimes is heard that the 
ticket would have done better if 
Kefauver had been the Presidential 
candidate. Among middle-class intel- 
lectuals in areas like St. Louis, how- 
ever, Stevenson generates the old 
1952 enthusiasm and efforts on his 
behalf are visible at every hand. The 
Post-Dispatch is backing Stevenson 
and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
favors Eisenhower, so voters here are 
not afflicted with the “one-party 
Press” that prevails in some parts of 
the United States. 

Nobody really knows, of course, 
What is going to happen. Some citi- 
zens, fascinated by politics, are mak- 
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ing their own private estimates of 
the situation. A neighbor of this 
writer is an old-line Southern Demo- 
crat, an attorney, who predicted 
Truman’s victory in 1948 as well as 
Eisenhower’s in 1952. He voted for 
Eisenhower, but now supports Ste- 
venson. My friend insists that there 


is a basic Democratic trend which 
most polls do not reflect. By his reck- . 
oning, the Democrats are going to 
lose New York this year but take 28 
other states, including California, 
Illinois and Ohio, to win the White 
House with 351 electoral votes to 
180 for the Republicans. 


SOU TH WES I "52 Ike Democrats uncertain 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

N 1952, Dallas County gave Presi- 

dent Eisenhower 20 per cent of 
the 233,000-vote majority by which 
he carried Texas. It was the second 
time since the Civil War that the 
Lone Star State voted Republican in 
a Presidential election. 

This year, Republicans and Eisen- 
hower Democrats are again concen- 
trating their efforts on Dallas County, 
stronghold of Texas finance (oil, ag- 
riculture, banking and insurance). 
The conservatives figure that if they 
can bring out the vote here next 
month, they will get a good start on 
overcoming the big inroads which 
Democratic candidate Adlai E. Ste- 
venson is making on Eisenhower’s 
strength elsewhere in the state. 





SHIVERS: HARDLY A RIPPLE NOW 


Of course, the other “big city” 
counties, all of which also went for 
Ike in 1952, though by a much small- 
er ratio, are also getting attention 
from the Eisenhower-Nixon backers. 
But the Democratic party has made 
a strong comeback in those counties 
since 1952. And the rural areas are 
showing a growing preference for 
Stevenson, thus heading a trend 
which is being matched increasingly 
in such counties as Harris (Hous- 
ton), Bexar (San Antonio), Tarrant 
(Fort Worth) and El Paso. 

There are many reasons for this 
shift in sentiment. Chief among them 
is the absence of two highly emo- 
tional issues—tidelands oil and 
states’ rights. Both were skilfully ex- 
ploited by Governor Allan Shivers 
and Senator Price Daniel in 1952 to 
carry Texas for the GOP ticket, even 
while they themselves were running 
for office as Democratic nominees. 
Since then, Shivers has continued 
to move away from Democratic reg- 
ularity. He never loses a chance to 
criticize the party in which he gained 
power, prestige, fame and a niche in 
Texas history as the Governor with 
the longest tenure in office. Today, 
he is hardly a factor in state politics. 
His influence is even less than that 
of the one-time Governor of “pass- 
the-biscuits” fame, W. Lee O’Daniel. 

When Shivers endorsed President 
Eisenhower for a ‘second term, it 
hardly caused a ripple in Texas, ex- 
cept on the editorial pages of some 
of the big dailies. On the other hand, 
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Senator Daniel has become just a 
little less than an all-out Democrat 
again. He is the Democratic nominee 
for Governor. In this state, that is 
the same thing as election; Daniel 
will succeed his former close poli- 
tical ally in January. 

Democrats concede Dallas County 
to the Republicans. They are making 
their main job that of holding the 
GOP margin in the county to 20,- 
000 to 25,000 votes, and they now 
think this can be done. 

The Republicans apparently agree 
with them, for they have urged the 
White House to have the President 
make a campaign stop here. Vice 
President Nixon has been in the state 
twice in this campaign, but each time 
he by-passed Dallas. The first time, 
he went to Houston, where his recep- 
tion was somewhat less than warm. 
The second time, he stopped off in 
neighboring Fort Worth. Dallas 
voters are just like other Texans. 
They don’t like to be ignored, espe- 
cially if it appears that Fort Worth 
is getting attention. 

In contrast, the Democrats sent 
Estes Kefauver into Dallas on a trip 
which took him down through the 
drought-stricken farm area of Texas. 
While the Senator isn’t too popular 
in the county, this did indicate that 
the Democratic leadership is suffi- 
ciently interested in its problems to 
send a principal campaigner to Dallas. 

Meanwhile. in Oklahoma just to 
the north, the Democrats are getting 
a bit worried about their rosy prophe- 
cies of majorities from 75,000 on up. 
They see signs that they have quite a 
fight on their hands. Recent polls 
indicate that Eisenhower’s strength 
is still great; he carried Oklahoma 
in 1952 by almost 100,000 votes. 

Nothing is certain in New Mexico 
and Arizona. The drought has hit 
those two states hard, just as in Texas 
and Oklahoma. The President’s al- 
lotment of drought relief for farmers 
and ranchers is welcome in the South- 
west, but there are complaints that it 
is too little and too late. And its 
closeness to election time smacks too 
much of politics. 
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CALIF ORNIA Republican machine is split, 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


Los ANGELES 

N 1952, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
| carried California by 700,000 
votes on his way to election. In a 
state with a 3-2 Democratic edge in 
registration, which had voted for 
FDR four times and Harry Truman 
once (despite a 200,000 defection to 
Henry Wallace), this was more than 
a mere landslide; it was demoraliz- 
ing. (And not only to Democratic 
leaders, but also to a NEw LEADER 
analyst who thought—in print—that 
Stevenson had nearly an even chance 
to win the state.) 

This year, things are different: 
The Democrats, for the first time 
since the middle Thirties, are as close 
to being a unified party as possible. 
First-rate Congressional and _ state 
candidates are running in nearly ev- 
ery district. A new volunteer organi- 
zation has been established which 
seems a permanent fixture. Labor is 
united behind the Democratic ticket. 
The Kefauver adherents are back in 
the fold. Some sectors of the press 
are behaving responsibly, for a 
change. And the state GOP, beset 
with complacency and tired faces, is 
badly split at the top. 

Whether all this will be enough to 
swing the state’s 32 electoral votes to 
Stevenson, however, is extremely 
doubtful. California has probably 
been suburbanized in the past ten 
years more than any other area, and 
these new centers of middle-class pop- 
ulation are apparently going to be 
Republican strongholds. The best 
guess, as of now, is an Ike victory 
here, though by a sharply reduced 
margin; there is still a possibility that 
a late Stevenson upswing and a large 
stay-at-home vote might tip the scales 
the other way. 

The change in Democratic organi- 
zational strength since 1952 in Cali- 
fornia is considerable. From the top 


down now, lines of communication 
are relatively clear. The faction. 
fighting is kept to.a minimum, and 
the paralyzing left-right split so 
apparent in previous years (the lib- 
erals furnished the votes and hence 
the candidates; the conservatives 
were looked to—often in vain—for 
the money) has been blurred over in 
the new mood of moderation. 

In addition, the California Demo- 
cratic Council, a voluntary associa- 
tion of local clubs, largely an out- 
growth of the Stevenson Clubs of 
1952, has begun to play an impor- 
tant role in the party. These vigorous 
amateurs, occasionally overcome with 
the desire to play a hard political 
role, occasionally carried away on 
the ideological waves which never 
cease to wash these shores, have nev- 
ertheless, on balance, devoted them- 
selves to the problem—rarely faced 
here by amateurs—of capturing local 
and state control for the Democracy. 

The result has been a series of at- 
tractive young candidates for state 
legislative office, five successful by- 
elections in the past twelve months, 
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Democrats are united, but Ike is still popular 


and, for the first time in the memory 
of man, a good chance to capture 
both houses of the Legislature next 
month. These legislative races are 
crucial; the party in control of the 
Legislature after the elections of 
1960 will reapportion the state’s 
Congressional districts, now hor- 
tibly gerrymandered in favor of the 
GOP. The Democrats are anxious to 
end this political mutilation of the 
state and, in the process of restoring 
honesty and integrity to government, 
gerrymander the districts in a man- 
ner which makes eminent Democratic 
sense. 

The Democratic cause here has 
also been helped by the presence of 
Senator Kefauver on the ticket. The 
Tennesseean’s electoral strength has 
been overestimated, as the June pri- 
mary demonstrated, but he has al- 
ways had a sizable corps of support- 
ers in the state asking only for the 
chance to work enthusiastically in 
his support. The past four years, with 
their two primary campaigns, had 
left their scars on these followers, 
but Kefauver’s nomination at Chi- 
cago restored their spirits, and their 
strength in the joint campaign is in* 
dicated by the equality with which 
California posters and billboards ad- 
vertise Stevenson and Kefauver to- 
gether. 

In addition, the Democrats are the 
beneficiaries of a certain degree of 
press fairness absent before. The Los 
Angeles Times, which traditionally 
has seen no need to print any news 
about a Democrat if it would hurt 
the Republican campaign to do so, 
has given Adlai a fair amount of 
space. The texts of all his speeches 
are given in (what we presume to 
be) full, and his charges against the 
Administration are given front-page 
coverage. The Hearst papers have 
gone even further, and often give 
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the Democrats top billing. In addi- 
tion, Stevenson has the support of 
the powerful McClatchy chain of pa- 


pers in Sacramento, Fresno and 


Modesto, support which has usually 
meant majorities through the San 





RICHARDS: GETS SILENT TREATMENT 


Joaquin Valley for the favored can- 
didate. 

On the Republican side, the mono- 
lith has cracked. The party which 
could once roll up majorities for Earl 
Warren and Senator William F. 
Knowland at the same election, which 
included liberal Congressmen, bigot- 
ed State Senators and men with no 
discernible views at all (such as 
Richard Nixon) has finally begun to 
show signs of cracking. 

The differences between the fac- 
tion behind Governor Knight and 
that supporting the Vice President 
are deep and divisive, and the present 
apparent show of unity deceives no 
one. Knight’s alliance with the State 
AFL, and the consequent position of 
“Knight men” in the Legislature on 
such crucial questions as the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, has created real 


animosity between the Governor and 
the young political yahoos who line 
up, in Congress and the Legislature, 
with Nixon. This fight will cost Ike 
votes this year, and could lead to the 
election as Governor in 1958 of 
Democratic Attorney General “Pat” 
Brown. 

In addition, the major oil compa- 
nies are in a terrific fight with the 
so-called “independent” oil compa- 
nies over a proposition the majors 
have put on the ballot this year. 
Little understood by the voters, it 
would set up a conservation system 
under which, by the request of 70 per 
cent of the surface owners of an oil 
pool, a state commission could de- 
termine the amount and kind of drill- 
ing to be permitted. The majors call 
it “conservation,” the independents 
call it “monopoly,” and the citizen is 
being bombarded with an estimated 
$10 million worth of advertising to 
help him make up his mind. Since 
the leaders of both sides in this don- 
nybrook are staunch GOP supporters, 
the battle cannot help but divert 
money and energy from the Republi- 
can campaign. 

The race between Democratic State 
Senator Richard Richards and U.S. 
Senator Thomas Kuchel for the lat- 
ter’s Senate seat seems overshad- 
owed by the Presidential race. Rich- 
ards is campaigning vigorously and 
Kuchel, “the man nobody knows,” 
is also making the rounds. But Ku- 
chel cannot rouse any enthusiasm and 
has never done anything of note save 
to support Joe McCarthy, and Rich- 
ards is getting the silent treatment 
from the state’s dominant Republican 
newspapers. Late polls show the two 
close together, with Kuchel having a 
slight lead. The best guess, at this 
point, is that Kuchel will run slightly 
behind Ike, and that if Ike’s majority 
here dips below 150,000 Richards 
has an even chance. If Stevenson cuts 
the margin closer or carries the state, 
Kuchel will leave the Senate as 
quietly as he came. Perhaps only his 
immediate family will know that he 
was a United States Senator for four 
years, 
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BOHN 


ow THAT the great debate about 
N the Yankees and the Dodgers 
has been settled for another year, 
politics has again assumed its right- 
ful place in the NEw LeapDeER office. 
The arguments for and against op- 
posing parties and candidates are 
sharp and loud. If these debates 
could be broadcast to our readers, it 
would be clear that our claim to non- 
partisanship is abundantly justified. 
Any weakness displayed by a man of 
either party is quickly spotted and 
denounced. The young men who edit 
this paper are sharp-eyed and tough- 
minded. As good representatives of 
the younger generation, they are too 
keen and ruthless to be devoted to 
any party. They want honesty and 
efficiency in politics just as they do 
anywhere else. 

But since THE New LEADER can- 
not announce any platform or sug- 
gest any slate of candidates, I feel 
practically driven to enter the great 
national debate. If I were writing a 
personal letter to each one of my 
readers, | would certainly say some- 
thing about my choice between the 
two candidates for the Presidency. 
These little essays of mine are more 
like letters than anything else. To 
this epistle which I am writing now 
I hope I shall receive a lot of an- 
swers. I promise to read and reply 
to every one that comes in. But re- 
member, I am not talking for THE 
New Leaver. I am expressing the 
preference of an old man who began 
life as a Republican in the adminis- 
tration of William McKinley, later 
turned Socialist, and now is winding 
up as a sort of free-wheeling Demo- 
crat who calls himself a liberal. 





THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Why I'll Vote 


For Stevenson 






I will start by confessing that I 
find the contrast between President 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson less 
sharply marked than is suggested by 
the violent language of the campaign. 
With regard to both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, they advocate about 
the same things. They are both 
against Communism and for peace, 
Social Security, Federal aid to 
schools, aid to farmers, etc., etc. To 
a considerable extent, the President 
is a New Deal Republican. 

In fact, I find the pull toward the 
Republican candidate very strong. 
His charm, his outgoingness, his love 
of people cannot easily be thrust 
aside as irrelevant. His personal 
qualities have done something to es- 
tablish a friendly atmosphere here 
at home and have had a favorable 
influence on our foreign relations. 
The Democratic candidate is bring- 
ing his campaign to a climax by 
stressing his proposal to investigate 
the possibility of halting hydrogen- 
bomb tests. But the President has 
from the start done his best to take 
the lead in the search for peace. He 
has pushed disarmament discussions. 
He went to Geneva to meet the top 
Soviet leaders. As long ago as Decem- 
ber 1953, he proposed to the UN 
General Assembly the establishment 
of an international agency for the 
peaceful use of atomic power. No one 
can doubt that this man wants all 
the best things. 

However, despite all my admira- 
tion for the President, I have decided 
to cast my vote against him. There 
are two important counts against this 
fine, good man. In the first place, he 
wants good things, but he has very 


little idea of how to go about getting 
them. In the second place, he is tied 
to a party that is unimaginative, un. 
energetic and backward-looking. All 
that its real leaders want is to stick 
where they are and keep things going 
about as they are. 

If our President were a man like 
Theodore Roosevelt, this handicap 
might not be fatal. But for him— 
gentle, kindly person that he is—the 
counterweight is just too much. Dur. 
ing these four years, very little has 
been accomplished—and that mostly 
by Democratic energy and enterprise, 
I realize it is difficult to offer con- 
vincing proof that if Stevenson were 
elected he would do better. But there 
is his record as Governor. He put 
through a fine program. He showed 
that he understands political leader. 
ship. He didn’t send suggestions to 
the Legislature and then sit around 
and wait to see what would happen. 

There is another powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the Democratic can- 
didate. If he is elected, he will have 
working with him a party which 
contains some of the most energetic 
and forward-looking men and women 
we have had in our public life for 
many a decade. I often sit in the gal- 
leries of the House and _ Senate. 
There are dozens of young people 
there on the Democratic side full of 
life, imagination, intelligence. In- 
stead of dragging their feet as the 
Republicans have done to the embar- 
rassment of President Eisenhower, 
they would form a real team with 
Stevenson to put through a construc: 
tive program. Something would soon 
be done about schools, housing, nat- 
ural resources. Even in the area of 
civil rights, which is the weak spot 
in the Democratic platform, we 
should get more than we have during 
these last four years, Adlai Stevenson 
believes in leadership. He would use 
the immense influence of his high 
office in the cause of racial equality. 

P.S.—I must add that I intend to 
vote for Jacob K. Javits as Senator 
from New York. If anyone is inter 
ested, I will give my reasons in al 
other column. 
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The Individual 


A Reply to Sidney Hook 





and the Fifth Amendment 


By Erwin N. Griswold 


HE PRIVILEGE against self-incrimination is protected 

by the Federal Constitution, and by the law of every 
one of the 48 states, as well as by the law of Britain and 
other English-speaking countries. Such popularity, one 
might think, must have some basis. Professor Hook feels, 
plainly enough, that that basis is slight. I am glad, never- 
theless, that he has turned his mind to the problem. In the 
preface to my little book of speeches on the Fifth Amend- 
ment, to which Professor Hook frequently refers in 
his series, | said that my purpose was to contribute to 
the discussion of the difficult problems in this area. If 
my efforts have stimulated Professor Hook to action, they 
may have been useful, even though I think that Professor 
Hook’s approach is far too narrow and formalistic to lead 
to sound results. 

Professor Hook’s discussion is naturally that of the 
philosopher rather than the lawyer. That, of course, is all 
to the good. It is always helpful to see problems from a 
different point of view. Never before, though, have I felt 
so forcefully the truth of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s well- 
known statement that “The life of the law has not been 
logic; it has been experience.” Professor Hook makes 
virtually no references to history. He largely ignores 
experience. Above all, he never talks about the facts of 
individual cases. His approach is essentially analytical. 
He generalizes easily: All persons who claim the privi- 
lege are, of course, guilty of something. Common sense 
shows that. All persons who were Communists, regard- 





In the last four issues, we have published Common Sense 
and the Fifth Amendment by Sidney Hook, which took 
exception to the views expressed in Erwin N. Griswold’s 
hook, The Fifth Amendment Today. Now we present Dean 
Griswold’s comments, and next week Professor Hook will 
conclude the discussion. Dean Griswold, who has taught 
at Harvard Law School since 1934, assumed his present 
position in 1946. Between 1929 and 1934, he was an at- 
torney in the office of the U.S. Solicitor General and a 
special assistant to the Attorney General. During the war, 
he was a member of the Alien Enemy Hearing Board for 
Massachusetts. He is the author of several books on law, 
taxation and trusts and a contributor to legal journals. 





less of time and circumstances, are conspirators. Through: 
out his articles we find failure to make distinctions, fail- 
ure to consider the facts of actual cases, and failure to 
recognize that “General propositions do not decide con- 
crete cases.” Persons who think there is merit in the 
privilege are “ritualistic liberals.” It still does not seem 
to me to be as simple as that. 

To me, the first of Professor Hook’s articles is the most 
disappointing. The second and third have much more in 
them that is helpful. The fourth partakes of both these 
qualities. The basic difficulty with the first article—and 
to an appreciable extent the same factor runs through 
all the rest—is that it magnificently and laboriously 
misses the point. It sets up at great length an obviously 
untenable position, and thoroughly demolishes it. In the 
process, Professor Hook largely fails to talk about the 
points that are worth talking about. This seems to me to 
be the basic and pervading defect of his discussion. 

Most of Professor Hook’s first article is devoted to a 
lengthy argument that there is a logical basis for an 
inference from a claim of privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment—just as there is from a refusal to answer a 
question on any ground, or even from merely standing 
silent while a charge or accusation is made. I have never 
argued to the contrary, nor do I know any basis for such 
an argument. Professor Hook is simply wrong when he 
says, in his third article, that I have asserted that resort 
to the privilege gives rise to no factual presumption. Thus, 
a very large part of Professor Hook’s treatment of the 
problem is devoted to a question which does not exist. 
He argues at great length—and with good temper, may I 
gladly say—a point as to which there is no dispute. 

Since Professor Hook refers so frequently to my writ: 
ings, I may perhaps be permitted to answer this point 
on a personal basis. In my Marquette University speech 
which Professor Hook cites in his first article, and in 
speeches before the Maine State Bar Association and the 
American Bar Association, I took pains to make it plain 
that a claim of privilege warranted and often required 
investigation by persons having responsibility for the 
person claiming the privilege. This is the basis on which 
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I have acted when called upon to act in this area. The 
Harvard Corporation made a thorough investigation in 
the cases of Professor Wendell Furry and others three 
years ago, and I participated as a member of a faculty 
committee. As Professor Hook points out, we also made 
investigations in the case of the two Law School students 
who claimed the privilege. In undertaking such investiga- 
tions, we were of course acting on an inference from 
the claim of privilege. 

In speaking at the American Bar Association meeting 
in Philadelphia in August 1955, I said that if a lawyer 
claimed the privilege an investigation by the appropriate 
committee of his local bar association was warranted 
and might be required. On the other hand, I said that I 
did not think that automatic disbarment, without investi- 
gation or hearing, was appropriate or justified. This is 
the important and difficult problem. It applies not only to 
disbarment but to dismissing college teachers and firing 
industrial employes. It applies, too, beyond the law, to 
the relation of a man to his friends and his community. 

As this illustration shows, it is not enough to say that 
the claim of the privilege logically gives rise to an infer- 
ence of fact. The questions really worth considering come 
after that. There are at least two of these: (1) What is the 
extent or weight or probative value of such an inference, 
as a matter of fact? (2) What effect, if any, should (as 
a matter of wisdom, justice, policy or law) be given to 
such an inference, in court proceedings, in other official 
action such as investigations, or by private parties such 
as educational institutions and other employers? The first 
of these questions is alluded to by Professor Hook in his 
first article but inadequately discussed. The second is 
scarcely referred to in any of his articles. 

Professor Hook is careful to point out that the infer- 
ence of fact from the claim of privilege is not conclusive. 
He recognizes that there may be cases where the actual 
fact is not the same as the fact so inferred. He tends to 
dismiss this rather easily by saying that I have talked 
only about “hypothetical” cases, which are thus obviously 
artificial and unreal. As a matter of fact, my hypothetical 
cases were drawn from my experience. I am sure that 
Professor Hook would not deny that such cases are 
possible. If they are possible, they should be recognized 
when they occur and understood. 

In relying so heavily on the logical basis for an in- 
ference from a claim of privilege, Professor Hook com- 
pletely fails to recognize the fact, as I see it, that if any 
inference is allowed from the claim of privilege it is very 
likely, indeed, to be given conclusive effect in many 
minds—especially in unsophisticated minds, and in minds 
which are predisposed, for one reason or another, to 
reach that conclusion anyway. This is shown, I think, by 
the phrase “Fifth Amendment Communist” which Pro- 
fessor Hook rightly condemns in one of his articles. It is 
also shown by the general public reaction in this area, as 
may, indeed, be evidenced by Professor Hook’s own 
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assumption—indeed statement—that practically all of 
the people who have claimed the privilege over recent 
years are conspiratorial Communists with much of im- 
portance to conceal. Many of them probably were, and 
Professor Hook is rightly concerned about that. I think 
that some of them were not, and I find them an appropri- 
ate object of concern, too. We do not stultify ourselves 
if we try to understand their situation. We cannot do 
that if we approach all of the problems with sweeping 
generalizations. 

Professor Hook seems to think of the administration 
of justice as a sort of branch of the theory of probabili- 
ties. He relies heavily on common sense, which, I sup- 
pose, is simply an evaluation of ordinary experience. 
He says, putting words in my mouth, and then replying: 
“But common sense may be mistaken in these matters, 
retorts Dean Griswold. Certainly, but far less often than 
Dean Griswold, would be the common-sense retort.” 

To me, the administration of justice is something much 
more difficult and much more refined than mere common 
sense. It is wholly inadequate in such matters as these to 
say that one result is more likely than another, and so 
we will accept it. I thought I had done a great deal, and 
really probably enough, when I showed (not novel or 
original with me, of course, but frequently overlooked) 
that a person could legitimately claim the privilege al- 
though he was guilty of no offense, and that in some other 
cases people do claim the privilege, perhaps wrongly, 
when they have committed no offense. They may, for 
example, be frightened, or just stubborn. There is also 
the problem of “waiver,” to which Professor Hook 
refers. Because of this unfortunate rule, the witness who 
does have something to conceal may have to claim the 
privilege with respect to questions which are not of 
themselves incriminating. 

In all of these cases, it is perfectly clear that the infer- 
ence which would be taken from the claim of privilege, 
the “common sense” conclusion, is simply wrong. I 
thought it was worthwhile to point this out. After all, 
shouldn’t we be able to come up with something better 
and more rational than “common sense” in the adminis- 
tration of justice? “Common sense” is, to be sure, a 
popular sort of term. But to rely only on “common sense” 
in the administration of justice would leave us not far 
removed from some of the People’s Courts in other lands. 
Besides, even common sense can give effect to the special 
circumstances of particular cases. 

I had supposed that it was a well-established and 
deeply-felt part of our legal and governmental tradition 
that we were intensely concerned with protecting the 
innocent, and with protecting the ordinary citizen from 
overreaching governmental power. As evidence of this 
concern, we have established many rules. One of the best 
known of these is the rule requiring proof beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt in criminal cases. Under this rule, many 
people whom we think to be guilty, and against whom 





there is strong evidence, are rightly acquitted, by our 
standards, because the proof is not such as to be beyond 
reasonable doubt. Of course. we could have a better statis- 
tical record, a better record within the rules of probabili- 
ties, if we followed the “preponderance of the evidence” 
rule in criminal cases. But we do not; and I do not think 
that Professor Hook would have us change. In the light 
of wisdom and long experience, we have felt it far better 
to go to this length to protect innocent persons, even 
though we know that some guilty ones escape. 

It was in this sense that I said that the privilege against 
self-incrimination was related to the presumption of 
innocence. It is clear, of course, that the presumption of 
innocence is simply another way of stating the rule of 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt in criminal cases. Pro- 
fessor Hook, in a portion of his article which seems to 
me to be merely word-play, says that there cannot be any 
real presumption of innocence, that a person obviously 
cannot be presumed innocent until he is proved guilty. 
Otherwise, says Professor Hook, there could not be any 
charges or arrests or indictments. This, of course, is far 
too facile. It is not even verbally satisfying, and it has no 
substance at all. It is important, though, as it seems to 
me to be a clear illustration of Professor Hook’s failure 
to appreciate some of the things which I had supposed 
to be at the very heart of our legal tradition and deeply 
rooted in our experience. 

Let me say it again: As is shown by the rule requiring 
proof in criminal cases beyond a reasonable doubt, we 
have deliberately introduced into our law many safe- 
guards designed to protect innocent people. and to pre- 
vent governmental overreaching. One of the things we do 
to this end is to provide the privilege against self- 
incrimination. This privilege, then, is closely related to 
the presumption of innocence. It is one of the things we 
do to protect people against the exercise of governmental 
power. Even in the case of the guilty, it has the impor- 
tant effect of requiring the prosecutor or investigator to 
prove his case from sources other than the defendant 
or the person being investigated. 

Professor Hook says in his third article that in “the 
overwhelming majority of cases before Congressional 
committees, a considerable amount of evidence has been 
introduced which tends to confirm the conclusion about 
Communist party membership.” This was not true of the 
cases in my experience. Does the fact that such evidence 
did appear in some cases mean that all cases should be 
treated on that basis? Professor Hook constantly over- 
looks the actual facts of individual cases. Where other 
persuasive evidence appeared (though one may well ask 
whether this evidence was subject to cross-examination) , 
the claim of privilege may not be very important. The 
cases which really merit attention are those where there 
was no other evidence, and these Professor Hook does 
not discuss at all. 

Professor Hook’s position seems to be that there really 
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are not very many such cases, so let us not worry too 
much about them. It is to the great credit, I think, of the 
men of the past who have formulated our law that they 
have worried about individual cases. To this end, they 
have established strong safeguards for the protection 
of individuals against whom governmental power is 
brought to bear. I think that those safeguards are 
important, even though they may be effective or needed 
in only 10 per cent, or only 1 per cent, of the cases. 

After all. are not John Lilburne and William Brad- 
ford heroes of our law? Statistically they are unimpor- 
tant. But the genius of our law does not lie in statistics, 
It lies in the experience of actual human beings. Their 
cases, and many others, show that the privilege against 
self-incrimination has often been a factor in protecting 
people against injustice. Because of this, it does not seem 
to me of any particular importance that an adverse infer- 
ence from the claim of privilege may be justified in a 
considerable proportion of the cases. That simply misses 
the point. I hope we never get to the place where we 
administer justice on a 60-40 basis. 

In his last article, Professor Hook says that it is 
“false” for me to base the privilege on the experience of 
the founding fathers. This is really astounding. Was there 
no Writs of Assistance case? Were there no courts of 
admiralty? Were not Lilburne and Bradford and many 
others, and the Star Chamber, a vivid part of the tradi- 
tion and thus of the experience of the founding fathers? 
When did many of the Puritans come to this continent, 
and why? There is an important historical fact here that 
has been generally overlooked. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion, a defendant in a criminal case could not testify at 
all, either for or against himself. This was true both in 
England and America. It did not begin to change in this 
country until the adoption of a statute in Maine in 1864, 
and not in England until 1873. Therefore, the importance 
of the privilege against self-incrimination at the time of 
the Revolution was in investigations. in inquiries, and 
with respect to questioning of the defendant by the judge 
in criminal cases, such as had been made notorious by 
Judge Jeffries. It may well be that Jeffries is the source of 
our Constitutional provision as much as Lilburne is. But 
to say that these events were not known to and did not 
play an important part in the experience of the founding 
fathers is a clear misconception of history. 

Stress on the fact that there is a logical basis for an 
inference from the claim of privilege pervades all of 
Professor Hook’s articles. This also is heavily relied upon 
in the thoughtful article by C. Dickerman Williams to 
which Professor Hook refers. As I have indicated, I do 
not question the existence of such an inference as a mat- 
ter of logic. I do suggest that an inference is something 
very different from a fact, and that the inference arising 
in some cases is actually erroneous. The mere fact that 
there is a logical basis for such an inference does not 
mean either (1) that the fact inferred is actually true, oF 
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even (2) that the inference should be given any weight at 
all. On the basis of long experience, courts exclude many 
types of evidence which are logically relevant. One basis 
for such exclusion is that the evidence, though logically 
relevant, may be of doubtful validity, so that the dangers 
of being led into error through taking it into considera- 
tion are too great. For example, courts do not generally 
admit hearsay evidence, though logically it has probative 
value. The reason is that courts know that it is full of 
risks, and that admitting it, without the opportunity for 
cross-examination of the person quoted, is often unfair 
and leads to too many errors. 

The rule with respect to the privilege against self- 
incrimination seems to me to be similar. Though there is 
a logical basis for an inference, the risks of taking that 
inference into consideration are very great. In criminal 
cases, the risks are so great that it is the almost universal 
tule of law that regardless of logical basis the inference 
cannot be taken at all. Consider, for example, the plight 
of a man who has twice been convicted of picking pock- 
ets. He is now going straight, but is picked up by the 
police and charged again with pocket picking. Suppose 
you were his lawyer. Would you put him on the stand and 
have him testify honestly that he did not commit the 
offense with which he is now charged? If you do, he will 
be subject to cross-examination, on which he will have 
to admit that he has twice before been convicted of pick- 
ing pockets. What will his chance be then? On the other 
hand, if you do not have him testify—which means that 
he claims the privilege against self-incrimination—the 
inference may be taken against him, though it should not 
be. Yet it is clear that the inference, on which Professor 
Hook so strongly relies, if taken here would be simply 
wrong. Is it Professor Hook’s position that a former thief 
who is now trying to go straight is unimportant? To me 
justice need not be so completely blind. 

To many minds, the tendency to regard the inference 
as conclusive is simply irresistible. “Well, he claimed the 
privilege, didn’t he? What more do you want?” Courts 
know from experience that there are a significant number 
of courses where the taking of such an inference will lead 
to serious injustice. On the whole, it has seemed better 
in the past, in practically all parts of the English-speaking 
world, to give it no weight in court proceedings—that is, 
not to rely on the inference from the claim of privilege. 
Of course, that is not required by logic, with which Pro- 
lessor Hook is primarily concerned. But it has proved, 
through long experience, to be a sound way to administer 
justice, a matter to which Professor Hook gives virtually 
no consideration at all. 

What, then, does this have to do with the claim of the 
Privilege in Congressional investigations? After all, these 
are not criminal trials. Nevertheless, they are designed to 
produce facts, and we should be interested in getting the 
facts accurately—not just “inferences,” but facts. To this 
end, it is important, it seems to me, to have a keen 
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appreciation of the fact that the inference which may be 
taken as a matter of logic from the claim of the privilege 
—that is, that the fact inferred is more likely true than 
not—is one which may, in some cases, be contrary to the 
actual facts. Instead of jumping or, indeed, leaping to the 
conclusion that a person who claims the privilege is 
probably guilty of something, which seems to me to be 
the thrust of Professor Hook’s articles, is it not important 
that the public, and especially thoughtful members of 
the public, should have a clear understanding of the fact 
that that conclusion may actually be unwarranted? Here 
is one of the places where Professor Hook’s series is most 
disappointing to me. He has failed entirely to consider the 
varying facts and circumstances which may affect the 
weight which should be given to a claim of privilege. 

I tried to develop some of these in one of my speeches 
to which Professor Hook makes no reference. I pointed 
out that the nature of the tribunal can be of great impor- 
tance on this matter. When the question is asked in one 
of our courts, with all of the safeguards there provided 
to insure fair and deliberate consideration, there may be 
a substantial basis for an inference, though even here. as 
I have indicated, it is far from conclusive. On the other 
hand, in some investigations the safeguards may be 
much less, and the basis for an inference may be cor- 
respondingly reduced. Similarly, the nature of the ques- 
tion asked may be important. The more closely the ques- 
tion gets into matters of politics or belief, the less basis 
there is, I think, for accepting such an inference. If some 
investigating committee should ask a witness whether he 
holds a certain religious belief, he might well refuse to 
answer. To take from his refusal the inference that he 
does hold that belief might well be unwarranted. Whether 
there is really a sound basis for an inference from a 
refusal to answer a question can only be decided after a 
careful and thoughtful consideration of all the elements 
in the situation. It cannot be safely done on the basis of 
a grand generalization, which seems to me to be the 
essence of Professor Hook’s position. 

Professor Hook concludes his first article by saying 
that “regnant doctrine about the self-incrimination pro- 
vision of the Fifth Amendment is based upon an egre- 
gious fallacy.” This, it seems to me, Professor Hook has 
simply failed to prove. He has shown that ordinary logic 
ordinarily justifies an inference from a claim of privi- 
lege. As far as I know, no one has ever contended to the 
contrary. To me, the important and disappointing thing 
about Professor Hook’s articles is that he has largely 
failed to recognize and to discuss the problems which are 
really serious in this area. These involve the extent to 
which, if any, in varying circumstances and in particular 
cases, the inference should be given weight and effect, in 
the administration of justice and in public and private 
affairs, in the light of our long experience and deep-seated 
(and, I believe, fundamentally sound) tradition that the 
individual citizen is important. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


East-West Personal Contacts: 
Menace or Opportunity ? 


CHAMBERLIN 


VERYTiING Moscow does is cold- 
E ly calculated from the stand- 
point: How will it affect the national 
interest of the Soviet Union and the 
prospects of the international Com- 
munist movement? Stalin, especially 
in his later years, believed that these 
causes would be best promoted by 
hermetically sealing off the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states from 
all but the most essential contacts 
with the outside world. 

Stalin’s heirs, at least for the time 
being, are proceeding on a different 
assumption: that some contact with 
the non-Communist world, carefully 
controlled and directed, will benefit 
the Soviet regime. For the Stalin 
method of isolation kept the Soviet 
economy behind in the march of 
technical progress. Furthermore, it is 
clearly Soviet policy now to win suc- 
cess by smiles rather than scowls. 
This can scarcely be reconciled with 
the kind of regime Stalin instituted 
for foreigners. 

So, although one may be sure that 
the political police keeps full dos- 
siers on the comings and goings and 
sayings of diplomats and other for- 
eigners who are considered impor- 
tant, the more obtrusive forms of 
open spying were dropped. Possibili- 
ties of travel were broadened. For 
the first time in twenty years, the 
welcome mat was spread for foreign 
tourists. These were preferred in dele- 
gations or groups, but individual 
visits have also been permitted. One 
may anticipate a boom in books 
about Russia of the “I Was There” 
type, of which there were extremely 
few (except by escapees from con- 
centration camps) in the last phase 
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of Stalin’s 30-year reign of terror. 

The foreigners who enter Russia 
will, in the natural course of things, 
meet mostly members of the Soviet 
upper crust with a good idea of what 
it is politic and safe to say to a for- 
eigner. Official interpreters and lack, 
in most cases, of a knowledge of the 
Russian language will insulate most 
foreign visitors from the less pleasant 
aspects of the Soviet system. On the 
other hand, it is a safe assumption 
that no one suspected of political un- 
reliability is being allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union or the satellite 
states. If the Soviet Government taps 
an expert in some field for a trip to 
the United States to acquire some 
desirable knowledge, that person goes 
without question or argument. On 
the United States side, a man whose 
knowledge would be useful in a trip 
of inspection to Russia is free to 
stay at home if a trip to Russia does 
not appeal to him. 

Despite these disadvantages, I 
think person-to-person contacts with 
the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states should be encouraged. Allow- 
ing for all the deficiencies and in- 
adequacies of American knowledge 
of the Soviet Union, the picture of 
America created by centralized So- 
viet propaganda is far more crooked 
and distorted than the American’s 
image of Soviet conditions. 

There is fairly wide agreement 
among returning visitors to the So- 
viet Union on the widespread Rus- 
sian curiosity about conditions of 
life abroad. We stand to gain more 
than to lose from uninhibited conver- 
sations and discussions. It is signifi- 
cant that for a Communist to remain 


in the West is about as common asa 
dog biting a man. The contrary cas 
of a citizen of a free country passing 
over voluntarily to the Soviet side is 
about as rare as a man biting a dog, 

If there were complete freedom of 
movement of human beings, ideas 
and publications, the Communist sys. 
tem would probably collapse. Even 
within the limitations which are set 
by the nature of Communist rule, it 
is unwarranted defeatism to assume 
that freedom will suffer more than 
Communist totalitarianism as a re 
sult of more person-to-person con- 
tacts. The result is likely to be pre 
cisely the reverse. 

To be sure, there are some forms 
of Soviet-Western contact that are 
undesirable. It is demoralizing and 
deceptive when Western statesmen 
can be photographed exchanging 
toasts and professions of friendship 
with Stalin’s heirs, with men of 
whom the British publicist Edward 
Crankshaw says very justly: “They 
were all the satraps of the most ter 
rible tyrant in modern history; they 
were all murderers on his behalf.” 

It is to be hoped there will be no 
more “summit” conferences of the 
Geneva type, at least until such ele 
mentary conditions of peace and jus 
tice as the reunion of Germany i 
freedom and the ability of the pret 
ent satellite states to shape their ow 
destinies freely are realized. It is 10 
be hoped there will be no more So 
viet state visits, no more honoring of 
men with such records as criminals 
against human rights, But unofiicial 
person-to-person meetings should, on 
balance, do our side more good than 
harm. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


I ISN’T EASY these days for a book to get a reputation 
as a shocker, but Grace Metalious’s Peyton Place 
(Messner, $3.95) has turned the trick. A school board in 
New Hampshire helped by firing her husband from his 
job as principal, and the publishers have assiduously 
spread the word around that this is hot stuff. Somehow 
the come-on has worked, and the book is rapidly climb- 
ing toward the top of the best-seller list. 

I am afraid that all but the more naive purchasers are 
going to be disappointed. Many of the incidents of the 
novel can fairly be described as shocking: A man bru- 
tally rapes his stepdaughter, and later on the stepdaugh- 
ter brutally murders him; a doctor performs an abortion, 
in violation of personal convictions as well as profes- 
sional ethics, and subsequently makes public confession 
of his deed; there are suicides, seductions, fatal and 
near-fatal accidents. But we have read about such mat- 
ters before, and since all we do in Peyton Place is read 
about them, since we don’t at all experience them, there 
is no shock. 

People have asked whether Peyton Place gives a true 
picture of life in a small town. The only possible answer 
is that the novel doesn’t give a true picture of life. Like 
Henry Bellaman in Kings Row and Madison Cooper in 
Sironia, Texas, Mrs. Metalious has the idea that a novel- 
ist presents the truth by yanking all the skeletons from 
all the closets and putting them on display. (John O’Hara 
seems to have the same idea, but his work is at least partly 
redeemed by intensity, craftsmanship and insight.) If the 
question is put quantitatively, if one asks whether there 
could be so many sensational occurrences in one small 
town, I would have to grant that there could. Mrs. 
Metalious’s failure comes from her inability to convince 
me that anything at all has happened to anybody. 

For its first half, the novel struck me as merely medi- 
ore. The author, I felt, knew her small town, even though 
she knew its people only superficially, and she wrote with 
4 certain vigor except when she took it into her head to 
show off. My main objection, in these earlier chapters, 
Was to the relentlessly expository tone, the constant point- 
ing of a finger. But there is a midway point at which 
Mrs, Metalious suddenly braces herself, as if she felt that 
things were getting a little dull, and then the fireworks 
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start. By the time the last corpse has been buried and 
the last scoundrel has got his comeuppance—Mrs. 
Metalious is fond of the idea of retribution—the only 
appropriate reaction is a snicker. 

Elizabeth Spencer’s The Voice at the Back Door 
(McGraw-Hill, $3.95) is also a novel about a small town, 
and one in which a good deal is going on, but it is the 
work of a sound, disciplined novelist who doesn’t look 
on fiction as a branch of confidential journalism. Hence 
Lacey, Mississippi has the reality that Peyton Place, New 
Hampshire lacks. The town is real, and this is important, 
for the town has a great deal to do with the story the 
novel tells. 

The principal characters are men and women who 
have grown up together in Lacey: Duncan Harper, who 
was in love with Marcia Mae but married Tinker, who 
loved him; Kerney Woolbright, who is in love with 
Marcia Mae’s sister; and Jimmy Tallant, who has always 
been in love with Tinker. In spite of the complexity of 
their emotional attachments, these people have all been 
close friends until Duncan Harper seeks election as sher- 
iff. This brings him into conflict with Tallant, who sells 
illegal liquor and is involved with a gang of gamblers. 
Tallant injects the race issue into the campaign by way 
of a remarkable Negro, Beckwith Dozer. (Beckwith’s 
father was one of a dozen Negroes slaughtered in the 
courthouse thirty years earlier. The memory of that 
atrocity plagues the town like an old wound.) By de- 
fending Dozer, Duncan gets the reputation of being 
unsound on the issue of segregation, as in fact he is. 
Ambitious, love-struck Kerney Woolbright betrays Dun- 
can twice, and his fiancée compounds the treachery, but, 
though Duncan is destroyed, there is a chance that his 
principles will triumph. 

Miss Spencer, whose third novel this is, has been 
praised by both Robert Penn Warren and Eudora Welty. 
In her fiction she is closer to the former than to the latter, 
not only because she can shape an intricate plot but also 
because she has a passion for moral complexities. She 
approaches the issue of desegregation not as a spokes- 
man for either side, though her sympathies seem clear, 
but as one who relishes the way in which such a conflict 
defines character and clarifies motives. The race issue is 
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not her subject but something that illuminates her sub- 
ject, which is the way human beings behave under pres- 
sure. It is significant that Duncan is torn by his love for 
Marcia Mae at the moment when he has to choose be- 
tween principle and expediency in his political career. 
Jimmy Tallant is an extraordinary combination of rascal 
and hero. Beckwith Dozer pursues a strangely round- 
about route toward the goal of social justice. The char- 
acters are people, not pieces in a game, and we know 
them all. 

It is a pleasure to read a novel that shows so much 
respect for people and so much respect for the craft of 
fiction. It is an exciting novel as well as a sound one, 
moving rapidly through a series of dramatic scenes. We 
are always conscious of the town, and yet Miss Spencer 
never once breathes down our necks, saying, “Look, there 
it is, there it really is!” There are skeletons in Lacey’s 
closets as well as in those of Peyton Place, but Miss 
Spencer’s concern is with living men and women. 

Betsy Lochridge is another Southern writer, a very 
young one. Her first book is a collection of related short 
stories laid in the small town that gives it its title, Blue 
River (Macmillan, $2.75). After a brilliantly condensed 
history of the town, there are fifteen stories about some 
of its inhabitants, white and black. Some of the best con- 
cern the relations between the two races. “Addie,” for 
instance. describes the death of an old Negro servant. 
“Foots” tells of a veteran gardener who is unjustly sus- 
pected of theft by his mistress. “Claudie” presents an- 
other Negro servant, one on whom three aging sisters 
are completely dependent. In “Lila” a woman is bewil- 
dered by the fact that her servant, “a jewel . . . a darky 
of the old school,” really loves the man who mistreats her. 

Other stories portray some of Blue River’s misfits: 
Birdie Keller. the schoolteacher who makes up stories 
about his past: Samuel Green, a frustrated painter; Dr. 
Rebecca Borosky and Tom Randall; the Reverend Hilary 
Arnold, with his conversion and reversion. As we read 
these stories, we can identify one of Miss Lochridge’s 
literary ancestors, for this is, like Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, a “book of the grotesque.” Miss Loch- 
ridge has Anderson’s feeling for the mysteriousness of 
personality and for the incongruity between appearance 
and reality, and something of his gift for laying bare a 
mystery in a simple incident. The result is an impressive 
and promising little book. Although there were people, 
back when Winesburg was published, who accused Ander- 
son of parading small-town skeletons, we have recognized 
for a long time that his purpose was much more serious 
than that. Grotesqueness fascinated him because it opened 
a way to truth. Miss Lochridge is engaged in the same 
sort of inquiry, and, though her touch is not always sure, 
she succeeds with gratifying frequency. 

Harris Downey is also a Southern writer, but his first 
novel, Thunder in the Room (Macmillan, $3.00), is lo- 
cated in a good-sized city rather than a small town, and 
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it almost completely avoids the question of the relations 
between Negroes and whites. The action takes place on a 
single day, the day on which a confessed murderer, 
David Yancey, is to be electrocuted. We are with Yancey 
in the prison at Iberia when he receives word that the 
Governor has refused him a reprieve, and we return to 
him periodically until he is taken to the electric chair, 
But we spend more time with two women—Stella Mad. 
den, wife of the Governor, and Lucy Warren. Although 
Lucy’s husband, long since dead, had once been in love 
with Stella, the only real link between them is Yancey, 
for Lucy has pity on him and wants to save him whereas 
Stella sees him only as a threat to her hard-won peace 
of mind. 

We follow the two women through the day. Stella shops, 
has an unsatisfactory talk with a psychiatrist about her 
rebellious daughter, lunches with a friend. Lucy is up. 
expectedly visited by the man who was once her hus 
band’s closest friend, and they have lunch together. (At 
lunch the women briefly see one another.) Stella visits 
her dressmaker, plays bridge, prepares to entertain off 
cial guests at dinner. Lucy talks with the Governor ina 
futile effort to save Yancey, calls upon an old and com- 
forting friend, and listens to a radio report of Yancey’s 
death. The Governor’s dinner goes off smoothly, and 
Stella prepares herself for another day. 

The scene of the novel is presumably Baton Rouge, but 
the reader is likely to be reminded more than once of 
London, Virginia Woolf’s London, for Mr. Downey’s 
novel is full of echoes of Mrs. Dalloway. Here, to be sure. 
we enter into the minds of two women, very different 
women, one of them selfish and essentially empty. the 
other generous and self-reliant. But the method is the 
same, and when one compares Yancey with Mrs. Woolf 
ill-fated Septimus Smith, the parallel is perfectly clear. 
(Mrs. Dalloway, of course, is unaware of Septimus’ 
problems, whereas both Stella and Lucy are acutely con- 
scious of what is happening to Yancey.) There are even 
pelicans to match the sky-writing airplane in Mrs. 
Dalloway. 

Although I doubt that Thunder in the Room would 
ever have been written if Mr. Downey hadn’t read Mrs. 
Dalloway, 1 don’t want to suggest that it is merely 
derivative. Mr. Downey has, in his own right, created 
three substantial characters. In Stella Madden he ha 
given a fine account of a woman who has worn a mask 
for so long that she is not sure of her identity. Lucy 
Warren, on the other hand, has been true to herself, bu! 
at the risk, as she realizes, of eccentricity. The mos 
difficult of the characters to portray is, naturally, David 
Yancey, waiting for death, and Mr. Downey’s resources 
are not always equal to the task of rendering his states 
of mind, though some of the Yancey passages are im 
pressive. At the very least, one can be glad that Mr. 
Downey was discriminating enough to choose Virginia 
Woolf, not Henry Bellaman, as his model. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Toynbee’s Metaphysics 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion. Reyjewed by Robert E. Fitch 


By Arnold Toynbee. 
Oxford. 317 pp. $5.00. 


EARLY IN THIS BOOK, Toynbee 
makes one of those assertions with 
which he likes to jolt our conven- 
tional judgments. He tells us that the 
greatest cultural gulf in our time is 
not between Liberalism and Com- 
munism, but “the chasm between the 
whole Judaic group of ideologies and 
religions — Communism, Liberalism, 
Christianity, Islam, and their parent 
Judaism itself . . . and the Buddhaic 
group of philosophies and religions— 
post-Buddhaic Hinduism, the Maha- 
yana, and the Hinayana.” It is Toyn- 
bee’s intention to tell us how to go 
about closing this chasm. 

Meanwhile, in the main body of the 
book, he performs as an historian a 
service that will be appreciated by 
many philosophers of religion. 
Among these philosophers, it is al- 
ready a commonplace that the pow- 
erful and challenging religions of the 
modern world have been cults of the 
secular. Toynbee presents these cults 
at length as various phases of man- 
worship. He treats of the idolization 
of the parochial community, the ecu- 
menical community, the nation-state, 
the ecumenical state, the self-suf- 
ficient philosopher, technology. 

However, the secular cults accen- 
tuate rather than curtail the strong 
and formidable Original Sin which 
Toynbee believes to be endemic in 
human nature. The essential sin is 
self-centeredness. Apparently the his- 
torian has a technique for partially 
transcending Sin through his ability 
to get out of himself and his own 
culture as he surveys other civiliza- 
tions. For this reason Toynbee speaks 
of the present as though it were al- 
teady past and refers to the year 
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1956 as though it belonged to a dis- 
tant epoch. Whether this diminishes 
or augments the Original Sin of the 
historian is an interesting question. 

The self-centeredness which is the 
heart of Original Sin accounts for 
the fact of man’s suffering, Toynbee 
says. Man suffers because he seeks 
to be the center of his universe, but 
cannot be so. All the great religions 
acknowledge this situation. The great- 
est of them teach the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of suffering as an opportu- 
nity for active service to men. This 
is expressed in the Mahayana ideal 
of the bodhisattva, who puts off the 
time of his own salvation in order to 
help others, It is also expressed in 
the doctrine of the Christ as God’s 
voluntary acceptance of human suf- 
fering in order to redeem man. So 
the Judaic (in its Christian form) 
and the Buddhaic come together, and 
we have closed the chasm. 

In this conclusion, some readers 
will feel that Toynbee has turned 
too neat a trick. There are radical 
differences between the Buddhaic 
conception of the self and the He- 
brew-Christian regard for the person, 
between the intermediate pessimism 
of Christianity and the ultimate pes- 
simism of Buddhism, between the 
socially defeatist pity and compas- 
sion of Buddhism and the creative, 
active and redemptive love of Chris- 
tianity. Schopenhauer understood 
this very well if Toynbee does not. 
Moreover, the resurgent vitality of 
Buddhism today lies with the Hina- 
yana not the Mahayana branch. 

What is most peculiar about Toyn- 
bee’s perspective, however, is his dis- 
taste for the unique and the final. 


This is notable in his treatment of 
Judaism, the current vigor of which 
seems to have missed him entirely. 
He sees Judaism barely maintaining 
itself by the meticulous observance 
of an “archaic ritual law” with an 
attention to formalities that is “spir- 
itually sterilizing.” It is an expres- 
sion of “collective self-worship ... a 
form of Man-worship that has been 
found to be bad religion by the gen- 
eral experience of Mankind.” Be- 
cause of his contempt for the unique, 
he does not ask in what sense Juda- 
ism is the parent—as he himself de- 
clares—of other faiths; nor does it 
occur to him to inquire into the inter- 
esting circumstance that Judaism, 
alone of all the great living religions, 
has managed its survival and en- 
hanced its vitality without ever pos- 
sessing a preponderance of political, 
military and economic power. 

Again, it is Toynbee’s passion for 
the universal that makes him impa- 
tient of the “accretions” that develop 
with the manifestations of Absolute 
Reality in space and time. Among 
these “anachronistic or exotic non- 
essentials” to a greater or lesser de- 
gree are religious institutions, rituals, 
taboos, myths, theologies and social 
conventions. All that Toynbee cares 
for is the essence of religion or its 
soul. Nor is he haunted by any 
Hebrew-Christian prejudice that the 
soul should be accompanied by a 
body, and that body and soul are 
united in a common being. 

Surely the professional historian, 
of all people, is the one whose regard 
for fact should be stronger than his 
allegiance to metaphysical assump- 
tions. It may be scandalous to Greek 
and to Hindu thought that there can 
be anything final and unique in his- 
tory. But the Greek and the Hindu 
could never envisage history as any- 
thing more than an inherently mean- 
ingless pattern of eternal recurrence. 
The important question is whether, 
in point of fact, history does or does 
not exhibit the unique and the final. 
If it does, then the historian’s busi- 
ness is not to obliterate the fact in 
favor of his metaphysical prejudices, 
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Two important 
books on the arts 


THE SPIRIT 
OF TRAGEDY 


by HERBERT J. MULLER 


A searching inquiry into the 
vision of life which inspired the 
great tragic dramas of the West: 
the ancient Greek, the Eliza- 
bethan, the French neo-classic 
and the modern, beginning with 
Wagner and Ibsen. Mr. Muller, 
author of The Uses of the Past, 
undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion why only Western litera- 
ture has produced the works we 
commonly call Tragedy. Here 
is history, intellectual and lit- 
erary, of the very highest order. 

$5.00 


OPERA 
AS DRAMA 


by JOSEPH KERMAN 


A reasoned, provocative expo- 
sition and defense of opera as 
an elevated art-form. Operas 
discussed by Mr. Kerman, an 
outstanding young American 
critic, range from Monteverdi's 
to Stravinsky’s. Most of his ar- 
gument is devoted to praise, but 
he attacks, in particular, the 
operas of Puccini, Richard 
Strauss and Menotti. Eric Bent- 
ley writes: “I can only say that 
I had dreamed of writing such 
a book myself, and contemplate 
Mr. Kerman’s work with a 
sweet painful blend of envy and 
admiration.” With musical ex- 
amples. $4.50 


At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





but to reconstruct his metaphysics so 
as to account for the fact. 

It is true that the unique and the 
final do not belong to science, but it 
does not follow that they cannot be 
found in religion, literature and the 
arts. There is a very real sense in 
which Shakespeare has uniqueness 
and finality in poetry and in the 
drama. Also there is a very real sense 
in which the Jews were a religiously 
“chosen people,” just as the Greeks 
were “chosen” to give us philosophy 
and Britain was “chosen” to give us 
political democracy. Nor is there any 
more presumption in acknowledging 
the one election in history rather 
than the other. In any case, the busi- 


ness of the historian is not to deny 
these unique and final qualities, but 
to define precisely the point at which 
they exist and the way in which they 
occur. 

Arnold Toynbee already has a 
well-established reputation as one of 
the most weird, wonderful, compre- 
hensive, fertile and provocative minds 
in our generation. This book, how- 
ever, must be put down as a dis- 
appointing and often a dull perform- 
ance. And, in spite of its title, it will 
strike many persons as being not so 
much the record of an _ historian’s 
approach to religion as the elucida- 
tion of a metaphysician’s approach 
both to religion and to history. 





A ‘Jewish Vote’? 


The Political Behavior of American Jews. Reviewed by Will Herberg 


By Lawrence H. Fuchs. 
Free Press. 220 pp. $4.00. 


THE “Jewish vote,” like the “Cath- 
olic vote,” is a matter of continuing 
interest not only to the practical 
politician but also to the more de- 
tached observer of the political scene. 
Do the many millions of Americans 
comprehended by these ethno-reli- 
gious designations tend to vote in line 
with their religious and ethnic loyal- 
ties, or are we up against just another 
of those myths compounded of pop- 
ular belief and political self-interest? 
As far as American Jews are con- 
cerned, Lawrence H. Fuchs con- 
cludes, I think quite rightly, that 
there is such a thing as a “Jewish 
vote” in the sense that “an unusual 
number of [American] Jews do 
derive their political attitudes and 
opinions from being Jewish.” This 
conclusion is buttressed by a brief 
survey of the political behavior of the 
Jews in the United States from the 
early days of the Republic, and a 
more extended study of American 
Jewish political attitudes since the 
New Deal. Mr. Fuchs’s findings are 
in many ways important, though he 
does not make the most of them. 








Author, “Protestant-Catholic-Jew” 


Mr. Fuchs finds the unifying theme 
of the story to be the tendency of 
American Jews to align themselves 
with the “liberal” forces of the day. 
Thus, they were ardent Jeffersonians 
and Jacksonians in the first decades 
of the new nation; then they threw 
their support to the emerging Re- 
publican party, moved (according to 
Mr. Fuchs) by their opposition to 
slavery and by Lincoln’s “humani- 
tarianism.” They apparently remained 
firm in their Republican allegiance 
until 1912, when Wilson and _ his 
New Freedom captured their imag- 
ination. But it was not until FDR and 
the New Deal appeared that Amer- 
ican Jews found a political cause 
with which they could identify them- 
selves almost without reservation. 
For twenty years now, since 1936, 
American Jews have been the most 
ardent, devoted and unwavering 
supporters of New Deal democracy 
that the nation possesses. 

Paradoxically, Mr. Fuchs points 
out, this devotion to the New Deal 
has been accompanied by a marked 
proclivity toward “independence” in 
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voting behavior. American Jews have 
not been firm party Democrats, even 
in their period of greatest enthusiasm 
for the New Deal. They have split 
tickets and given support to minority 
parties far more readily than most 
other groups in the New Deal coali- 
tion. Mr. Fuchs traces this anomaly 
to the same tendency to vote “liberal” 
and “internationalist,” without re- 
gard to party labels. 

The data Mr. Fuchs brings for- 
ward are certainly interesting, and 
his comments on them in many cases 
enlightening. But, on the whole, the 
reader is left with a certain sense of 
disappointment. Mr. Fuchs seems to 
miss his own best opportunities. He 
does not examine what is surely of 
primary importance, the dynamics 
of change in Jewish political atti- 
tudes. He just barely hints of the 
shift in general outlook taking place 
with the emergence of a character- 
istic third generation of American 
Jews, living no longer in compact 
“Jewish” neighborhoods in the inner 
cities, but in the new suburbs with 
their very different social and cul- 
tural conditions. Virtually all his 
material comes from these old- 
established “Jewish” communities, 
although they represent the past 
rather than the future, or even the 
present, of American Jewry. Here and 
there a hint of the dynamics of the 
problem breaks through, but Mr. 
Fuchs does not seem to be much 
interested, 

Mr. Fuchs’s explanation of the 
American Jewish proclivity to “lib- 
eralism” and “internationalism” is no 
more satisfactory. For one thing, he 
makes no attempt to subject these 
very broad terms to any kind of 
critical scrutiny; for another, he is 
not very convincing in his elaborate 
attempt to link the “liberal’-“inter- 
nationalist” attitude of American 
Jews with their moral and religious 
heritage, of which, incidentally, Mr. 
Fuchs seems to have no profound 
understanding. It would have helped 
a great deal, it seems to me, had the 
author made a more serious attempt 
to relate his findings about American 
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Jews to the general pattern of Amer- 
ican ethno-religious life. 

Mr. Fuchs is right in pointing out 
that “ethno-religious politics is basic- 
ally a product of ethno-religious 
pluralism in American life.” But I 
think he overlooks something when 
he compares ethnic nationalism with 
“voting to influence policy in favor 
of [one’s] occupational group.” It 


surely makes a good deal of differ- 
ence, from the standpoint of one’s 
responsibility to his American citizen- 
ship, whether he strives to promote 
the welfare of his particular group of 
Americans or whether he tries to in- 
fluence U.S. policy in the interest of 
a foreign nation with which he feels 
a special kinship. We need not go far 
in our history to learn this lesson. 








A Book of Special Interest 


GUIDE TO GREAT PLAYS 


By Joseph T. Shipley 








This encyclopedic book, the only work of its sort, provides the theatergoer and the 
televiewer with a wealth of information that will greatly enhance enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the drama. Devoted chiefly to those plays which the master critics have con- 
sidered truly great, it is comprehensive both historically and geographically. It deals 
with 660 plays by the leading writers of every country, from the birth of the drama as 
a form of literary expression to the outstanding plays of the contemporary theater. 

Concerning each play Guide to Great Plays offers invaluable and fascinating details 
as to playwright, origin, significance, plot highlights, important productions, leading 
players, and opinions of critics. Alphabetically arranged by authors, the text is supple- 
mented by a detailed index of titles. A glossary of theatrical terms is also provided. 


“This is an astonishing performance. ...A volume which all scholars, teachers, directors, 
producers and librarians will find indispensable. . . . Dr. Shipley has produced a book 
which synopsizes—succinctly and dramatically—close to a thousand plays, details their 
histories (dates of original production and revivals) and critical reception, and offers, 
often brilliantly, his own estimate of their historical, literary and dramaturgic im- 
portance and merits.’—Bryllion Fagin, Chairman, Drama Department, Johns Hopkins 
University, in THe New LEaper. 


“With the theater booming and television drawing more and more heavily 
on the reservoir of established stage classics, this king-sized guide to great plays 
past and present should have a large public waiting for it.” 

—John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate 


“It’s a terrific book both in size and in scope .. . obviously a labor of much love for 
the theatre... a gargantuan $10 worth. . . . It’s a must in libraries, for students, and 
particularly for the purpose intended—a handbook for the theatergoer and televiewer.” 


—Variety 
$10 at your bookstore or write to 


Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., Washington 3, D. C. 
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STALIN AS POLICE SPY 


In his reply to Isaac Don Levine’s “Stalin 
as Police Spy” (NL, October 1), Gregory 
Aronson writes: 

“T wonder why Levine ignored M. Moskalev’s 
book, The Russian Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party, 1912-1917 
(Moscow, 1947), in which pages 149 to 160 
devoted to various administrative and 
police organs in Yeniseisk at the time of 
Stalin’s last exile. The book does not once 
mention the existence of a Yeniseisk Okhrana 
section.” 

The document made public by Mr. Levine 
was supposedly written by the St. Petersburg 
Police Department to the head of the Yeniseisk 
Okhrana section. Therefore, if there was no 
such section, the document is not valid. 

Without entering into prolonged discussion of 
the authenticity of the document, I should like 
to point out that on page 153 of the afore- 
mentioned Moskalev book we read: 

“Gendarme Captain Zhelezniakov journeyed 
to make a special report to the Yeniseisk Gov- 
ernor [Kraft] to receive additional instructions 
for the prevention of the [rumored] escapes by 
Stalin and Sverdlov.” 

The Yeniseisk Governor resided in the capital 
of the Yeniseisk region, that is, in Krasnoyarsk. 
If Captain Zhelezniakov had to travel to Kras- 
noyarsk, where could he have been stationed, if 
not in Yeniseisk? If his rank was such that 
he reported directly to the Governor of the 
province and not to the local gendarme ad- 
ministration, it is at least plausible that his 
position was that of head of the Yeniseisk 
Okhrana section. So much for Moskalev’s book. 

I should like to add that since 1928 I have 
been gathering all sorts of material for an 
extensive biography of Stalin. I have devoted 
a great part of that time to studying Stalin’s 
pre-Revolutionary activities. Almost twenty 
years ago I became convinced that Stalin had 
been, at least since 1906, in some manner con- 
nected with the Tsarist police. That was many 
years before the alleged Yeniseisk Okhrana 
document reached this country. Whatever ad- 
ditional materials I have collected since 
that time have only strengthened my _ con- 
viction. There is, indeed, a mass of circum- 
stantial evidence—not all included in Mr. Le- 
vine’s brief book—to support the belief that 
Stalin cooperated with the Okhrana. 

The reason former heads of the St. Peters- 
burg Police Department never exposed Stalin 
was that most of them 


are 


(including Makarov, 
Vissarionov and Beletsky, mentioned by Aron- 
son) were executed soon after the Bolsheviks 
took power. The few who did survive—like 
General Gerasimov, former head of the St. 
Petersburg Okhrana, who escaped abroad— 
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refused to divulge any of the Okhrana’s secrets. 

In Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s Russian-language 
book on the agent provocateur Azeff, pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1932, we read on page 206: 
“According to Gerasimov . .. not all of the 
principal agents who worked under him were 
later exposed. The role of a number of them re- 
mains a secret to this very day.” 

If the Yeniseisk document is a forgery, in 
my opinion it was reproduced from memory 
by a person or persons who had seen such an 
official document in the Okhrana archives. 
New York City Davin SHUB 
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Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
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around, Sbpoensed, surprised, 
compromised ... and she finally. 


even gets the Cadillac in the end! 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


SOLID GoLD CADILLAC 


starring 


JUDY HOLLIDAY + PAUL DOUGLAS 


with FRED CLARK - JOHN WILLIAMS - HIRAM SHERMAN - NEVA PATTERSON - RAY COLLINS - ARTHUR O'CONNELL 


Screen Play by ABE BURROWS - From the play by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & HOWARD TEICHMANN 
Produced on the stage by MAX GORDON + Produced by FRED KOHLMAR - Directed by RICHARD QUINE 


VICTORIA 


eset _Biway & 46th St. « 





Doors Open 





















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


4, Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“TEA AND SYMPATHY” 


Starring 
DEBORAH KERR - JOHN KERR 
With LEIF ERICKSON + EDWARD ANDREWS 


Olrected by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by PANDRO &. BERMAN 


ta CinemaScope and Metrocolo: - An M-Q-M Picture 
STAGE: “AUTUMN ALBUM” —8riltcnt new revue... produced by 


Russell Merkert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
directed by Raymond Paige. 


... Symphony Orchestra 





October 29, 1956 
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“THE MAN IS ARMED" 
DANE CLARK « MAY WYNN 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 

organizations are requested when 

planning theater parties to , r. 

weeny Bernard yoemen, 

ager of The New Leade inenest- 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 








cal 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5- 8844. 
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GANGER LIFE-LINE 


In factories, plants and offices across the 
nation, the line is busy. Through films, pam- 
phlets, posters, exhibits and lectures, the 
life-line of cancer education is reaching a 
steadily increasing number of men and 
women in business and industry. 


Each year, more and more firms and corpora- 
tions invite the American Cancer Society to 
present its life-saving program to their em- 
ployees. All are concerned with the major 
threat which cancer poses. Last year, 245,000 
Americans died of cancer... many of them 
needlessly. Among them were experienced 
executives, key officials, skilled workers. 
Their loss to business was incalculable. The 
greater loss, in terms of personal tragedy, 
was appalling. 

Yet, thousands and thousands of them could 
have been saved if they had known the im- 
portance of going to their doctors in time. 
Early detection plus prompt treatment could 
literally mean the difference between life and 
death. This, and many other facts of life 
about cancer, are part of the education pro- 
gram which the American Cancer Society 
offers you—in your plant or factory. For 
additional information, call the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you, or write 
to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








